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IN BEHALF 
I’ falls to the lot of the soldiers in 
- the front ranks to draw the enemy’s 
fire; and ad- 
vance of popular opinion, to present 
views, must 


they who venture, in 


adverse 

criticism and sharp expressions of dis- 

ially if, at 
extreme 


new prepare for 
time, 
and radical, 
and run counter to prevalent prejudice 


} ” 
sent, espec the same 


views 


these are 


long-cherished notions of inter- 


When in the “ Atlantic 
tured last year to throw down the gaunt- 


and 
we ven- 
let in behalf of the best-abused of our 
d de- 
It 


was foreseen that the temerity which 


7 +13} +otT ] 
feathered tribes, we anticipated an 


sired the discussion that followed. 


should speak a good word in behalf of 
that well-known culprit, that “old of- 
fender,” the Crow, would be provoca- 
dignation and wrath among 
the very large and very stolid class that 
meet facts and their legitimate deduc- 
tions with the very comprehensive re- 
joinder, “ We know It 


long maintained, without dis- 


better.” had 
been so 
sent, that this sable offender was hope- 
lessly and irredeemably depraved, that 
the promulgation of opinions so dia- 
metrically opposite was intolerable. 
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THE BIRDS. 


So far from having been disappoint- 


ed, we have found occasion to * thank 


Valueless ex- 
pressions of unsupported dissent, mere 


God and take courage.” 


opinions based only upon exceptional 
or isolated facts, so far from weakening, 
have only strengthened the ground tak- 
en in our article. They were a virtual 
giving up of the whole case. At the 
s time it been demonstrated 
in the most gratifying manner that this 


ame has 
wilful refusal to see, by the light of ex- 
perience itself, is very far from being 
universal or n general. We have 
been gratified to observe how generally 
our best and ablest agricultural jour- 
nals have promptly arrayed themselves 
on the of the 


maligned benefactors. 


side farmers’ much- 


onder- 
ance of the good or evil deeds of the 
Crow has been shown to be at least an 


open question. Careful investigations 


and their results, not empty prejudices 
and bald assumptions, must, in the end, 
determine each and every question that 
may arise as to the relative value of 
birds, individually as a species or col- 
as a 


lecti The attention of 


the scientific and the practical, in vari- 


race. 


vely 
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The movements in Switzerland have 
been ably seconded by the journals of 
that country. They have been even 
more ably assisted by the publication, 
both in Switzerland and in Germany, of 
works bearing directly upon this sub- 
ject. Within the present year several 
essays of remarkable ability and re- 
search, demonstrating the economic use 
of all birds, have appeared, agreeing 
in regard to the alarming increase of 
destructive insects in various parts of 
Europe. two of 
Dr. 
Giebel, in his “ Book for the Protection 


of Birds,” recently published in Berlin, 


We will cite one or 
the more noteworthy instances. 


states that in the single canton of Berne 
collected and delivered to 
83,729 
67,917 viertels 
of the larve of the May-chaffer, for 


there were 
the authorities, in two seasons, 


viertels of the imago an 


which 259,000 francs were paid. — TI 
number of insects thus 
estimated to have been 
thousand million. 

mated that one of 


in the larva state 


two pounds of vegetable 
capacity for destruction when appe: 


h enormous quantities is pe 


in suc 


appalli It is also a notewe 


ng. 
that the authorities of Berne, who annu- 
ally pay a quarter of a million of francs 
for the destruction of these insects, still 
keep under | 


birds wl 


ban varieties of 


severa 
in their destruction 


Eu- 


Ose services 


3 4 1 
would be second to but one other 


1 


ropean species! 


hree districts the Hartz 


among 


ld criticism whe 


uth and the right, ar 


For such there is b 
them by wiser lawgivers 
done the prese 
thor of this extraordinary mea 

by general consent to remain at h 
ent. 
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Mountains, in 1866, the losses caused to 
the farmers by the ravages of the May- 
chaffer amounted to a million and a half 
of dollars. Many other equally strik- 
ing instances of recent enormous losses 
to agriculture caused by the ravages 
of this and other insects are cited ir 
these works, which our space will not 
permit us even to epitomize. They are 
chiefly of interest to us as showing that, 
with the great improvements and devel- 
opments of modern agriculture, there 
has also come an enormous increase of 
the most destructive insects, seriously 
threatening the worst consequences, 
and still more as showing how utterly 
is man alone to a 


hold in any check this terri 


powerless rrest or to 
le scourge. 
One more proof of human helplessness 


in- 


I 
in this warfare with the powers of 


sect destruction we must here refer to, 


as briefly ssible. In 1852 the pine 
forests of Lithuania and Eastern Prus- 
sia were attacked by the caterpillars of 

Nonne, or night-butterfly. Aware 


angers, the landed proprie- 


normous expense, resorted 

xtraordinary exertions to 
insects collected and de- 
In ne district alone one 
hundred and fifty millions of 


ifteen hundred millions of 


and 
hs were thus taken. It was 
c 


> “ft; tte, - +] 
» Imperiecluly Was the 


with all their endeavors, 


season the 
than ever before. The 
Germany on thou- 


1 
noths were 


sands of acres was utterly destroyed, 
for firewood. 

iillions of property were 

1 yet there can be no ques- 

id not 


the European Jays 


been nearly exterminated in those for- 
ests, their presence would have averted 
this calamity. In the i 

ict alone a few hundred 


Rothebude dis- 


} ] ie 
iverted a loss of eighty 


arlings, the Sparrows, the Crows, 

2 Jays, etc. — that feed upon the most 
destructive kind of insects, has 
until very recently, unappreciated. Most 


been, 
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of them have been treated as out- 
laws, and in repayment for their sig- 
nal services have been neglected or 
persecuted, until the unchecked and 
enormous increase of the most nox- 
ious insects throughout the continent 
of Europe has become a subject of 
well-founded alarm, calling for the 
intervention of government, both for 
their immediate destruction and for the 
protection of those birds that feed upon 
them. From these facts, two promi- 
nent conclusions have been pretty sure- 
ly reached: first, that birds are indis- 
pensable to European agriculture ; and, 

that those birds most generally 
protected and known as the “ useful 
birds” are, as a general thing, of very 


g, 
little service in arresting the increase 


second, 


of those insects the ravages of which 
are These 
lessons are as significant to us of Amer- 


the most to be dreaded. 


ica as to the agriculturists of Europe. 
When will our own intelligent farmers 
awaken both to their dangers and the 
only remedy ? 

An the Bund, 
published in Berne, with much ability 


ind force d 


agricultural journal, 


-monstrates that the enor- 


mous losses befalling European agri- 
culture can 


himself shz 


only be arrested when man 
ll not only cease to disturb 
' 


the great equipoise of nature, and no 


longer in mere wantonness, prejudice, 
superstition, or on other equally worth- 
less grounds, persecute and destroy the 
natural exterminators of insects, but in- 

‘ } 


stead shall extend to them the greatest 


possible protection, even to the nour- 
ishing and caring for them in the win- 
try season. 

While this same journal finds much 
to rejoice at in cantonal Jaws for the 
protection of useful birds, and yet more 
in the general spirit in which they are 
observed, it attention to 
subjects in 
dwells with much perti- 


urges greater 


instruction upon these 


schools, and 
of the laws. The following is as well 
adapted to our own meridian as to that 
of Switzerland: ‘For example, when 
we see the Sparrow, — which has been 
acclimated at such great expense in 
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America, —the Crow, the Raven, and 
others of our most useful birds still out- 
lawed in individual cantons; when we 
see the hunting of our singing birds 
still allowed at certain seasons in oth- 
ers, and, in yet others, that protection 
is only given to the smaller birds, omit- 
ting the far more useful Owls, Buz- 
zards, and Jackdaws, we can but admit 
the incompleteness of our enactments, 
and are forced to an earnest wish that 
in all those cantons where this half- 
legislation exists, a change may soon be 
made that shall place them more in 
conformity with the present stand-point 
of science.” 

These exhortations are pregnant with 
meaning and with warning to us, for 
we stand even more than the writer’s 
countrymen in need of intelligent legis- 
lation, and far more in need of careful 
investigations, the diffusion of light, 
and the dissemination of truth. These 
words of the Bund would surely demon- 
strate that the farmer’s best friends are 
the very birds he now most frequently 
persecutes. They stand between his 
crops and their destroyers. They are 
his standing army, his police force. 
Their admirable powers of flight, their 
yet more wonderful gifts of vision, and 
their instinctive enmity to his foes, 


most marvellously adapt them to do 


duty in 


) 
a field where man himself is 


powerless. 

A well-known agricultural writer and 
accurate ornithologist, John Boot of 
Hamburg, has ascertained by careful 
observation that one hundred pairs of 
Starlings, with their young, will ina 
single summer destroy fifty-seven mil- 
lion larvze of the destructive May-chaf- 
fer. Yet so imperfectly is this bird ap- 
preciated, that, as we have seen, in a 
canton of Switzerland, it is 
still an outlaw! And this because this 
most valuable bird, in default of insects, 


certain 


and in want of necessary food, will oc- 
casionally help himself to a little grain ! 
It is to be hoped that man will ereiong 
learn to be at least just to such ill- 
requited benefactors. The same laws 
of equity and justice that prompt us to 
equip, feed, and pay our soldiers and 
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dark wenches lowered 


their jetting hose 
girls in draggled ¢ 


to look at him from the 
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as he passed, and 
‘alico frocks turned 
entrances 


gloomy tunnels leading into the back 


yards. 
cart uttered from t 
cing unintelligible 
youngsters swore 
on the sidewalk ; 
a marvellous 
1 colors 
But he 


past him. 


these. His heart 
strange resistance 
with the increasing 
ippro 

ime : 
here was an ent 
three-storied dw 


. } 
windows and 


er 
anit 


*t 


A man wi 


and 


heat 
eat I 


ve ; : 
th something in a 


ime to time a pier- 


barefooted 
over their 


and, at 


> cry 
marbles 
rare inter- 
moving 


fabric 
closs s floated 


for 


ister, 


‘ 4 
pause none of 


the 


‘ 


ind 
seemed to in rease 
number * houses, 


icni 


‘ve 


Cllll 


howe ver, except 


front d 


mass 
l a start 
The 


could touch the | 


door 
nN 
Cil 


upon his own dre\ 


aoor 


hen two arms wet! 


his neck, and his w 
a subdued ki 
htful 


though we did 


“it is de lig 
diately. Con 
and let us have 
fore I call ma.” 

She tripped light 
they were presently 
on the sofa. 

“What 


the window ju 


could h 


suddenly 


instantly 


} 
la 


iS Van- 
from the window. 


} - % 
| petore he 


opened 


y 
e flung around 
illing lips received 


Hush!” 


] 


she said ; 


rive d,. 
imme- 
oom, 


, 
together be- 


before him, and 
7 + } ] iA 
seated side by side, 


ve br yught 


me 


t moment?” she 


ave been pre- 


the nozzles of 


of 


of 
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pleas- 


Joseph’s face brightened with 
ure. “And I was long on the 
he answered. 
of me, Julia? 


“T know 


said. 


Way,’ 
“What will you think 
I was a little afraid.” 

you were, Joseph,” she 


} 


“It is only the cold, insensible 
hearts that are never agitated.” 

he 
their peculiar pale- 
The 


next instant her long Jashes slowly fell 


Their 
for the 


brown, almost t: 


met, and 
time, 


— 
eyes remarked, 
first 
wny clearness. 


and half concealed them; she drew 


away slightly from him, and said: “] 
should 
sake ; I] never cared about it before.” 

Without time t 
she rose and moved towards the 
then 


peare¢ 


like to be beautiful, for 


your 


giving him » reply, 

door, 
} 1 1 ; ] ] 1; 

looked back, smiled, and aisap- 


rose and 


) ] 
aione, aiso 


» and down the room. 
. 


Sé emed ane 


t. It 


egant, if 
2 ln - 
was ong 
-lusive hre- 


+ 


intended only 


e, a carpet of 
lors on the floor, anda 


lilac-bunches, on 


There was a centre-table, 
lukewarm literature cooling 
o 

marble t an élagére, 
flag- 
piano, on which lay 
by Verdi and 


>> not 


w nondescript cups and 


tt 


a cottage 
very abun- 
in a nankeen sum- 
There were two pictures 

portraits of a gentleman 
id when once Joseph had 

f their lu 

difficult : 
ect light which came through 
window-shutters revealed a 
florid, puffy-faced young man, whose 
head was held up by a high black sati 
stock. H« leaning against a fluted 


pillar, apparently constructed of putty, 


atin 


> was 


behind which fell a superb crimson cur- 
i l at one corner to disclose 
‘stormy sky. The long loc ks, 

at the temples, the carefully- 
delineated whiskers, and the huge sig- 
net-ring on the second finger of the ane 
1 


exposed hand, indicated that a certain 
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“position” in society was either pos- 
sessed or claimed of right by the paint- 
ed person. Joseph could hardly doubt 
that this was a representation of “ B. 
as he appeared twenty or 
thirty years before. 


Blessing,” 


The 


meant to be 


He turned to the other picture. 
lady 


ae 
‘ efi) her 
eracetui, het 


was slender, and 
head being inclined so 
that the curls on the left side rolled in 
studied her 
was thin and long 


>) 


shoulder. 
with well- 
marked and not unpleasant features. 


disorder upon 


Her face 


There was rather too positive a bloom 
upon her cheeks, and the fixed smile 
on the narrow mouth scarcely harmo- 
nized with the hard, serious stare of the 
eyes. She was royally attired in purple, 
and her much more 
rounded than her face would 


bare white arm - 
plumply 
have given reason to suspect 


with «a i 
vith ali 


hung 
stless grace over the end of a 
sofa. 

looked from one face to the 
other with a curious interest, which the 


Jose ph 


painted eyes seemed also to reflect, as 


they followed him. They were stran- 
gers, out of a different sphere of life, 
must become, nay, were al- 
The lady 


him closely, in spite of her 


they 
a 


part of his own! 
he indifference of the gen- 

idly satisfied with himself, 

med less assuring to his prospects. 

Footsteps in the hall interrupted his 
revery, and he had barely time to slip 
into his seat when the door opened 
and Julia entered, followed by the origi- 
nal of one of the portraits. He recog- 
nized her, although the curls had dis- 
appeared, the dark hair was sprinkled 
with gray, and deep lines about the 
mouth and eyes gave them an expres- 
sion of care and discontent. In one 
respect she differed from her daughter : 
her eyes were gray. 

She bent her head with a stately air, 
as Joseph rose, walked past Julia, and 
extended her hand, with the words, — 

“Mr. Asten, 
Pray be seated.” 

When all had taken 
sumed: “ Excuse me if I begin by ask- 
ing a question. You must consider that 


I am glad to see you. 


seats, she re- 
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I have only known you through Julia, 
and her description could not, under 
the circumstances, be very clear. What 
is your age?” 

“T shall be twenty-three, next birth- 
day,” Joseph replied. 

“Indeed! I am happy to hear it. 
You do not look more than nineteen, 
I have reason to dread very youthful 
and therefore 
sured to know that you are fully a man 


attachments, am reas- 
and competent to test your feelings. I 
trust that you them. 
Again I say, excuse me if the question 


have so tested 
seems to imply a want of confidence. 
A mother’s anxiety, you know 

Julia clasped her hands and | 
down her head. 

“TI am quite sure of myself,” Joseph 
said, “and would try to make you as 
sure, if I knew how to do it.” 

“ If you were one of us, — of the city, 
I mean,—I should be able to judge 
more promptly. It is many years since 
I have been outside of our own select 
circle, and I am therefore not so com- 
petent as once to judge of men in gen- 
eral. 
most 


While I will never, without the 


sufficient reason, influence my 
daughters in their choice, it is my duty 
to tell you that Julia is exceedingly 
side of her affec- 

there would be in- 
curable to her. We are alike in that; 
} 


I know her nature through my own.” 


the 
A wound 


a1 
susceptible on 


tions. 


Julia hid her face upon her moth- 
er’s shoulder: Joseph was moved, and 
vainly racked his brain for some form 
of assurance which might remove the 
maternal anxiety. 

“ There,” 


said Mrs. Blessing; “we 


will say no more about it now. Go and 
bring your sister !” 
“There are some other points, Mr. 


Asten,” she continued, “which have 
no doubt already occurred to your 
M 


Mr. Blessing will consult with 
you in relation to them. I make it a 
rule never to trespass upon his field of 


mind. 


duty. As you were not positively ex- 
pected to-day, he went to the Custom- 
usual; but it will soon be 
time for him to return. Official labors, 


you understand, cannot be postponed. 


House as 
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If you have ever served in a govern- 
ment capacity, you will appreciate his 


position. I have sometimes 


* 4 
wished 
t | me identified : 
nov ecome iaentuned W 
but, on the 
compensatio 
impresset 
important 


uttered, 


gested 
Ccuriosily 


o Joseph, 


of welconie. 


ri sephe and 


y/: is i var Vee 7, 


> » sAadan ; Inand } 
manner was suddenly subdued, and was 
lick enough 


to perceive a rivalry 
The 


Clementina’s countenance 


between the sisters. tolidity 
y 
licated 


d I don’t 
your hair 


nh Drown 
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“T came here,” said Joseph, “with 
the single intention of satisfying you — 
at least, I came hoping that I shall be 
able to do so — in regard to myself. It 
will be easy for you to test my state- 
ments.” 

“Very well. We will begin, then, 
with the subject of Family. Under- 
stand me, I mention this solely be- 
cause, in our old communities, Family 
is the stamp of Character. An estab- 
lished name represents personal quali- 
ties, indifferent to me 
whether my original ancestor was a 
De Belsain (though beauty and health 
have always been family characteris- 


virtues. It is 


tics); but it zs important that he trans- 
mitted certain traits which — which 
others, perhaps, can better describe. 
The name of Asten is not usual; it 
has, in fact, distinguished 
sound ; but I am not acquainted with 
its derivation.” 


rather a 


Joseph restrained a temptation to 


smile, and replied: “ My great-grand- 


> 
t 


father came from England more than a 
hundred years ago: that is all I posi- 
tively know. I have heard it said that 
the family was originally Danish.” 

“ You must look into the matter, sir: 
a good pedigree is a bond for good be- 
The Danes, I have been told, 
the same blood as the Nor- 
Julia 
of a 


havior. 
were of 
mans. But we will let that pass. 
me the owner 
handsome farm, yet I am so ignorant 
and my offi- 


informs you are 
of values in the country, 
cial duties oblige me to measure prop- 
erty by such a different standard, — that, 
really, unless you could make the farm 
evident to me in figures, I— ” 
He paused, but Joseph was quite 
ready with the desired intelligence. “I 
have two hundred acres,” he said, “and 
a moderate valuation of the place would 
be a hundred and thirty dollars an acre. 
There is a mortgage of five thousand 
dollars on the place, the term of which 
has not yet expired ; but I have nearly 
an equal amount invested, so that the 
farm fairly represents what I own.” 
“H’m,” mused Mr. Blessing, thrust- 
ing his thumbs into the arm-holes of 


his waistcoat, “that is not a great 
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deal here in the city, but I dare say it 
is a handsome competence in the coun- 
try. It doubtless represents a certain 
annual income ?” 

“It is a very comfortable home, in 
the first place,” said Joseph; “the farm 
ought to yield, after supplying nearly 
all the wants of a family, an annual re- 
turn of a thousand to fifteen hundred 
dollars, according to the season.” 
thousand dollars ! — 
and five per cent!” Mr. Blessing ex- 
claimed. “If had the farm in 
money, and knew how to operate with 
it, you might 
twenty 


“ Twenty - six 
you 
pocket ten — fifteen — 


per Many a man, with 
less than that to set him afloat, has be- 


cent. 


come a millionnaire in five years’ time. 
But it takes pluck and experience, 
sir!” 

“ More of both than I can lay claim 
to,” Joseph remarked ; “ but what there 
If Julia 
were not so fond of the country, and 
already so familiar with our ways, I 


is of my income is certain. 


might hesitate to offer her such a plain, 
quiet home, but , 
“Oo. I 


rupted. 


know!” Mr. Blessing inter- 
“We have heard of nothing 
yut cows and spring-houses and wil- 
back. I 
*, for your sake, it may last; for I 
that suit 
each other. | 


ow-trees since she came 


101 
you are determined to 
inclination to 

You 


here’s my 


have no 


the obdurate parent. have 


met me like a man, sir: 
hand ; I feel sure that, as my son-in- 
law, you will keep up the reputation of 


the family ! 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


THE 1amily tea was served in a small 


dining-room in the rear. Mr. Blessing, 
who had become more and more cordial 
with Joseph after formally accepting 
him, led the way thither, and managed 
to convey a rapid signal to his wife be- 
fore the family took their seats at the 
table. Joseph was the only one who did 
not perceive the silent communication 
of intelligence ; 
were such as to make him speedily 
the Blessing mansion. 


but its consequences 


feel at ease in 
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Even Clementina relented sufficiently 
to say, in her most silvery tones, 
“ May I offer you the butter, Mr. As- 
ten?” 

The table, it is true, was very unlike 
the substantial suppers of the country 
There variety of diminutive 
dishes, containing slices so delicate 
that they mocked rather than excited 
the appetite ; yet Julia (of course it was 


was a 


she!) had managed to give the repast 
an air of elegance which was at least 
agreeable to a kindred sense. Joseph 
took the little cup, the thin tea, the five 
drops of milk, and the fragment of 
sugar, without asking himself whether 
he divid- 
piece of flesh and con- 
wafers of 


the beverage were palatable : 
ed a leaf-like 
sumed several bread, bliss- 
fully unconscious whether his stomach 
were He felt that he had 
into The Family. Mr. 
Blessing was magnificently bland, Mrs. 
was maternally interested, 
Clementina recognized his existence, 
and Julia, — he needed but one look at 
her sparkling eyes, her softly flushed 


satisfied. 
been received 


Blessing 


cheeks, her bewitching excitement of 
manner, to guess the relief of her heart. 
He 
had preceded his coming, a1 
barrassment of 


forgot the vague distress which 
id the em- 
his first reception, in 
the knowledge that Julia was so happy, 


and her 


through the acquiescence of 
its, in his love. 

was settled that he should pass 
the night there. Mrs. Blessing would 
he must now consider 
She would 


take no denial; 


their house as his home. 


also call him “ Joseph,” but not now, — 


not until she was entitled to name him 


“son.” It had come suddenly upon 


her, but it was her duty to be glad, and 


in a little while she would become ac- 
customed to the change. 

All this was so simply and cordially 
said, that Joseph quite warmed to the 
stately woman, and unconsciously de- 
cided to accept his fortune, whatever 
features it might wear. Until the one 
important event, at least; after that it 
would be in his own hands—and 
Julia’s. 


After tea, two or three hours passed 
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away rather slowly. Mr. Blessing sat 
in the pit of a back yard and smoked 
until dusk; then the family collected 
in the “ drawing-room,” and there was 
a little music, and a variety of gossip, 
with occasional pauses of silence, until 
Mrs Blessing said: “ Perhaps you had 
better show Mr. Asten to room, 
We may have already 
passed over his accustomed hour for 
retiring. 


his 
Mr. Blessing. 


If so, I know he will excuse 
we shall become 
with each other’s habits.” 
When Mr. Blessing returned, he first 
opened the rear window, drew an arm- 
chair near it, took off his coat, seated 
himself, and lit another cigar. His 
wife closed the front shutters, slipped 
the night-bolts of the door, and then 


us; soon familiar 


seated herself beside him. Julia whirled 
around on her music-stool to face the 
coming consultation, and Clementina 
gracefully posed herself in the nearest 
corner of the sofa. 

“ How do you like him, Eliza?” Mr. 
Blessing asked, after several silent, lux- 
urious whiffs. 

“He is handsome, and seems amia- 
ble, but younger than I expected. Are 
you sure of his — his feelings, Julia ?” 

“OQ ma!” Julia exclaimed; “what a 
question! I can only judge them by 
my own.” 
her lip in 
gular fashion, but said nothing 


Clementina curled 


* It seems like losing Julia entirely,” 
Mrs. Blessing resumed. “I don’t know 
how she will be able to retain her place 
in our circle, unless they spend a part 
of the winter in the city, and whether 
he has means enough —” 

She paused, and looked inquisitively 
at her husband. 

“You always look at the establis] 
ment,” ‘and 
the chances. 
throw, a 


said he, never consider 
Marriage is a deal, 
sort of kite-flying, in fac 


(except in our case, my dear), and, 
after all I ’ve learned of our future son- 
in-law, I must say that Julia has n’t 
bad hand.” 

“] knew you’d like him, pa!” 
the delighted Julia. 


Mr. Blessing looked at her steadily 


cried 
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that he was more than Julia’s lover: 
The idea was 
a 


he was her deliverer. 
not it 
and significance to his life. 

However curious Julia might have 
been to discover much had 
overheard, she made no effort to ascer- 
She met him next morn- 


gave new value 


unwelcome : 


how he 


tain the fact. 
ing with a sweet uncons¢ iousness of 
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breezy communication fron 


of 
wing 


RING the midsummer heats 


the foll 


last July I received 
certain of 


recent carpet - bagging 


my icquaint- 


ances in Pennsylvania: 
“ We are about making an excursion 


through the regior i 
Lake 

} 
road, 


Paul and Duluth. 
i f some thirty-five ladies a 
hrough from 


now 

“ny 
Willi Ccon- 
nd 


gen- 


Philadelphi 

We shall spend several 

the Falls of St. Anthony, 

nehaha, and other interesting places in 
that 
tensive 


Minnesota ; 


vicinity >X- 
tri 
wagons 
through the ce Superior; 
ibout Duluth, 
lorthwest ” 
rtl t 


I ha -ver heard of | 


eamecr, 


spend a few 
hat future C 
(which eforé 
‘“‘then, tal return 
pper and iron 


Then 
would I accompany 
invitation, 
lichte 


sason, 
| according 
Penn- 
the 
walk- 


in 
on 


><] 


ly 


ag, 
gust 
] 
| 


ylatform of the 


sylvani 1 
morning of Monday, A 
ing to and fro on the ] 
West Philadelphia Depot, waiting for 
the said “ special cars ” to start. 

The party of “thirty-five ladies and 
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what she had endured, which convinced 
him that such painful scenes must have 
been frequent, or she could not have 
forgotten so easily. His greeting to 
Clementina was brief and cold, but she 
did not seem to notice it in the least. 

decided, before he left, that 
Oc- 


It was 
the wedding should take place in 


tober. 


TO MINNESOTA PRAIRIES. 


eentlemen ” were fast arriving in car- 
riages, together with many who were to 
accompany us only a part of the way. 
The ol; 
and I noticed a certain freshness and 
We 
erand 


+} 


weather was and c¢ 


cloudy 


animation in every face. seemed 


pic nic 
have 
agg: 


setting ona 
ith 


refreshments were 


out 
Along 
of 
one of the 
Médoc ?” 


seems to 


‘ ] 
to ve 


excursion. Ww ie ge 

ine boxes 
gz 

into cars. 


coing 
“Who is 
; » ef 


juires: ne 


one in- 
} - ha 
have more bag- 
f~ 8H 


he travels 


some 


than will 


anyl 
aa 


NU iCss 


ody else 
if 
Other equally sug- 


crow less a vith 


us!” is the reply. 
gestive remarks ensue concerning the 
M doc, t] 


who often se ut on a journey, but 


m 
m 


NSU 
at he is a gentle 


an 


* 1 
Sala 


seldom returns; that we shall meet him 
at dinner, though he never dines ; that he 
never dri et is often drunk. 


dants are indus- 
elong- 


One 


t and 


e boxes | 


personage. 
John, —a_ shor 
’ with i ; 
holding 


seems made for 


caeserves 


smaller 


ticular mention. 


pensive and aristocratic. 
his last employer for the goo 
cient reason tha 


“brought up to 
used plated silv er.” 
previous employer, a hotel-keeper, 


tice to quit, 
(John’s) “station” to wait at a public 
table. So much said the last 


because it wasn’t 


he of 
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own two cars (loaned for the excur- 
sion by the Pennsylvania Railroad), 
and a third, appropriated to the use of 
Professor Morton’s party, sent out by 


gentlemen’s private waiter, 


, with modest self-satis- the 


know all 


government to make observations 
about these and take photographs of the sun, in 
path of the forthcoming total 


Ten minutes in ad) 
lar train we were 


running out s 


of 
ol 


and 
been caref Ln it every 
posed chi¢ f Eastern capitalists; quality of ind anthracite can be 

s I afterwards found, all used in this process. 


Missis 
men whom, a ‘he molten metal 
the railroad officials on our 1 


route, from was run off ir ket, weighed 
ea are ze ie ; eae 
Philadelphia to St. Paul, delighted to (for precision as 


to 
>cessary), and finall ured like s a 
necessary), ana finally pourea like some 


proportions is also 


honor. The train was composed of our 
@ 
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Susquehanna gave place to the valley Gulf, — we lingered so long in the twi- 
of the Juniata, checkered with farms, light and green solitude of that charm- 
and these again disappeared before the ing summer resort, that whe 
precipitous crags which confine the riv- turned down the mountains 
er within that ne fearful spring had cot 


> 


freshets, the Narrows. 


We were entering 


tibule 


At Cress 


of the Alleghanies, eyon hich the nade up of just such lights 


and 
treams, no longer flowing eastw: id ts llusion. 


turn towards the Mississippi and the This is the high, rocky rim 
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to Minnesota Prairies. 


1 . H vhicl 
siope, passl which 


we have com- 


the vast Mis- 


aware that 
into 

Between Cresson and 
scenery continues moun- 
day of bro- 


mountains 


and. Ona 


with sun 


~ whose 


ever- 


iseless fabric 1S 


eolden 
Minnesota, 
ing-machines are 
with | irge, revolv- 
All 


eyes with 


laps miles away. 
vefore one’s 


usovest 
suggest 
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new and enlarged ideas of the States, 
and of their wonderful diversity of sur- 
face. 

Our two Pennsylvania cars go through 
with us, crossing tl Missis- 


hien ; 


passing a ni 
of 1 crowded 
find our things 
be welcomed by 
John, mixer of d 
panion, who have 
Peering platform 
us ; and more than 
traordinary cars, and 
traps inside, we are 


travelling showman’s tr¢ 
where we 

On the eveni twelve 
hundred and sixty miles from Phi 


ila- 


Here we 


procession of 
1 , +h 
mh over tne 


hve ¢ 


1 
nk, Some 


bitants. It has 
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waiting 
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the saw-mills, and dom and vastness. 


ion of logs, native scent of 


+] i] 
ome l 
1y youth on the prairies of IIli- 
nois. For a moment I an 
I pluck the gaudy) 


ip from a trencl 


} 
“cl 
a 














ise 
with } if 
ce with nersel,. 


what may 


ficers of colored tro 
ial equali 
rs whose 
escribed were s¢ 
female cabal, 
) pave the way for a voluntary 
consent, on our part, to stay away from 


+ 


the entertainment. The next 


It is very evident to affair was more generally talked of 


1 


observer that they the greatest secrecy being observe: 
think our best way with regard to the discovered conspir- 








betrayed 
Those 





boure sa\ 
sbourg sa 


Pre ley Creighton ol 
quite unexpected] 


have taken the liber 
myself of his escort.” 
“Most | 


common] 


the earnes 


more 
windows the 


] ive 
the river. 


1 1 
the whole sal 


rattling crash of 


il 


ved down the river 


in their frames, while the last 

of the cotillon melted 
crowd which now hurried toward 
gallery. 


. 2 
; aha SHOOK tne 


into a 


the 
By this time the long roll was 


‘scort, * My 


lly to-day, 


7 - Zz 
Goulacaska. 


he troops were falling 
t t ! Taling 
‘A we could ] ear 1 


rying up and forming 
moment <4 


of avail- 


tage in 


soon annot its intentic o 


home ; then it was that the Colonel ar 


myself were discovered at our posts 


i 
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1 
assumed 


forces, by sound is 
; 


caetention. 


voices Wwe 
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Now I have alw 


is something 


indifferent t 
! e Cc 


’ x nl ] * ; ‘ ; | 
you wou i meé I I Ow, lightS were extinguishec 


suence reioned supreme 


‘ y .- 
Yours as ever, mediately after “* taps 


tattoo, r ll was ove 
the day reported at the Major’s quar- our and a sharp voice ordered, 


ters, “All present or accounted for.” rn all! or I'll fire into you.” 





knew were 


case. 


ity. Fortun 


officer in 


] . 
aown 


visib 


was at tha 


successive 
stationed within easy 
One man Li upon 
j ve on the lar, I j 
alert. t most important part of 
the li j 


Line 


e thirty or 
forty men 


posts are 








TAA 
WZ£1t2ia7 


two years 


d tak 


1e soon after the attackcom- detailed me 





vyora 
4] . 
tne whnoie Cor 
ner, The only life 


, rege ; : 
1e nearly went _picket- 


matict 
Cramatists, Cxc¢ 


: ’ a} : . 
iayed | uborainate parts 
rincipal ul srs, became a thi 


minors were ally confined the past. 
singin incing, dumb show is true that spasmodic att 


" ; ty hij ” _ ] y : 
and lofty tumbli i have been made since 


l I to 


performa taste for the old tragedies and comedi 
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endeavored to accom- Covent Garden Theatre, so 
aid of gorgeous dresses home of gedy and 

but failed. scene of the ti imphs Oo 
of celebrated actors and 
veloped in that which the names of Mrs 
conferred upon 1 Mi 


W illiam 


but within three 


of the high lramati not pi i 
ars several new theatres, all 


- + # 
should have resul 
j ] ighbor] 1 have } 
t altogether or same neighborhood, have been 


if 








attr 


she 
] 


+ 
t 


1eatre — di 
rhood 


glish aristocracy. 


was 

t to leave well 
erself and com- 
Theatre, — and 
Theatre was af- 


applied tl 
what has been aptly 


] -7} ] 
aescriped as 


“presentation of contempora 





ymmence 


} tr 
neatre, ant 


riectat 


ion 
wing, and 
those te 


7 } 
reak-cown 


part of 


first and last ay 


t appearance 1 


7 ? 

iessee, and 
he “ Painter of G 

lanageress, Mrs. 


confines herself to 


boroug! 
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ing’ d “ rattling ” burlesques ; 


; 
and is here that Mr. J. S. 
recently 


success is 
Clarke has piece 
gained universal approbation 
for his performance of Major de Boots 


So- 

and 

ig char- 

irkling and chief stree 

the excellent 

rformers, male and f 

in them, 
ession of cr 

engaged a 

audience S are 

ashion. Itis, in truth,a were appended 

remarkable illustration of the fact that the sign of the ‘ 
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Charles Dibdin. 


Napol 
Mr. Gomer 
1¢ parts 

portraits of the 

used to receive nently lany rounds 
of applause when “ame on the stage 
tapping a “real” s box in which 
there was “real” snuff. Then there 


was the evergreen Widdicombe, father 


of Harry Widdicome, the 


} 


nese 


> 15-1 «3 “ 
events did the “* \ 





+ 
it 


what was called a rood “ 





lowe 


are Cj 


after a1 


sweet close 


morn. 


WLUOW 


round wit he ivy brown, 
like some unpitied flower 


rain-fall washes down: 





A Romance of Real Life. 


lamp o’ th’ dew in her golden hair, 


Her cheek like the spray o’ th’ sea, 


And wearily rocking to and 


She sir 


But let 


fro 


ys sO sweet and she sings so low 


> 
To the little babe 


yn her knee. 


her sing what tune she may, 


Never so glad and never so gay, 


It slips and slides and dies away 


4 ROMANCE 


past the twilight hour, 


been 


has elsewhere men- 
in suburban 
late for 


visitors, when a resident, whom I shall 


tioned as so oppressive 


places, and it was even too 


briefly describe as the Contributor, was 


startled 


by a ring at his door, in the 


Satntte mf 
vicinity O! 


one of our great maritime 
cities, — say Plymouth or Manchester. 
As any thoughtful person would have 
occasion, he ran 
mind, 
such or 
and dismissing the whole 


done upon the like 
over his acquaintance in his 
speculating whether it were 
such a one, 


list of improbabilities, before laying 
down the 


book he was reading, and 


When at 


he was rewarded |} 


answering the bell. 


ae ye 
did this, 


last he 
yy the ap- 
parition of an utter stranger on his 
threshold, —a gaunt figure of 
and curi smartness towering far 
above him, that jerked him a nod of 
the head, and asked if Mr. Hapford 
lived there. The face which the lamp- 
revealed remarkable for a 
harsh two days’ growth of beard, and 
a single bloodshot eye ; yet it was not 
otherwise a sinister countenance, and 


forlorn 


ous 


light was 


there was something in the strange 
that appealed and touched. 
facts 
vaguely in his mind, was not sure, after 


presence 


The contributor, revolving the 


all, that it was not the man’s clothes 
rather than his expression that soft- 
ened him towards the rugged visage: 
they were so tragically cheap, and the 
misery of helpless needlewomen and 
VOL. XXV.—NO. I49. 20 


To the moan of the willow 


OF 


water. 


REAL LIFE. 


the poverty and ignorance of the pur- 
chaser were so apparent in their shabby 
newness, of which they appeared still 
conscious have led the 
way to the very window, in the Semitic 


enough to 


quarter of the city, where they had lain 
ticketed, ‘“‘ This nobby suit for $15.” 

But the stranger’s manner put both 
his face and his clothes out of mind, 
and claimed a deeper interest when, 
the person for 
whom he asked did not live there, he 
set his bristling lips hard together, and 
sighed heavily. 


being answered that 


“ They told me,” he said, in a hope- 
less way, “that he lived on this street, 
and I’ve been to every other house. 
I’m very anxious to find him, Cap’n,” 
—the contributor, of course, had no 
claim to the title with which he was 
thus decorated, —“ for I’ve a daughter 
living with him, and I want to see her; 
I’ve just got home from a two years’ 
voyage, and” —there was a struggle 
of the Adam’s-apple in the man’s gaunt 
throat — “I find she’s about all there 
is left of my family.” 

How complex is every human mo- 
tive! This contributor had been lately 
thinking, whenever he turned the pages 
of some foolish traveller, — some empty 
prattler of Southern or Eastern lands, 
where all sensation was long ago ex- 
hausted, and the oxygen has perished 
from every sentiment, so has it been 
breathed and breathed again, —that 
nowadays the wise adventurer sat down 
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beside his own register 
incidents to seek him out. It seemed 
a patient 


and receptive spirit was the sole condi- 


to him that the cultivatio 


tion needed to 

of all manner of surprising 
the range of one’ 

edge ; that 1 

our doors, but the f 

and all the | 

but to be hospitably treate« 


develop the 


and to become t 


so ing 


all d i\ 


makes 


pout S 


resumi 
listener exul while he re- 


» hear 


which, the 
gretted t I shipped 
first to Liverpool, and there I heard 
from my family; and then I shipped 


again for Hong-Kong, and after that I 


[March, 


word: I seemed to miss 


everywhere. This morning, 
g 


o'clock, I left my ship as 


id hauled into the dock, 


mused the 


listener aloud, “that the neighbors let 
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should 


) so, and that they 

hey did.” 

*t so curious as it s¢ 
was mone} 

the time ; 


when | 


it civilly 
lid not want 


k tl 
took ti 


Cc 
ips, said 
-a kind 
t] e€ op 


1 


him; though, 


er, and 
were 


, and 


immons whether any Mr. 


known to live in the 


for 
vain, the contributor 
that an e xpedition which 


set fami bjects in such novel lights 


was altogether a failure. 


He entered 
so intimately into the cares and anxie- 


ties of his frofége, that at times he felt 


' 
himself in some inexplicable sort a ship- 
mate of Jonathan 


Tinker, and almost 
personally a partner of his calamities. 


The estrangement of all things whicl 


takes place, within doors and without, 
about midnight may have helped t 
his doubt upon his identity ;— he 
+} 


to be visiting now for the first 


neighborhoods 


1 
bled 


his quality of 
so far as aj 


} 
y wortniess 


a new and instructive effect 

faces which, i i 

knew 

borly greeti1 

the first prompting 

man heart is to shut the d 
homeless strangers who pi 

themselves after eleven o'clock. 

time the 


ll abed, 


servants are 
the 
bell, and 
ant bewildered 
ually changes to one 
f wonder as to what 
possibly want of 477 


prevailing ex 


very propet 
tion with th 
turous 


flattering moment for knocki 


ment 
not s¢ 


he would have 


himself 


ble sul 


more favora 
tory arts than any of his neighbo 
hi S Sonne ] a " 
NS’ Shipmate, the unknown com] 
of his researches for Mr. 
Sut the faith 


of the gaunt giant upon which he re 


H ipford, had 
I 


been at all so minded. 


the contribut 


posed was good, and 
continued to wander about with him in 
perfect safety. Nota soul among those 


they asked had ever heard of a M1 
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Hapford, — 


living 


Julia Tinker 
Sut they all | 


yntributor’s 


far less of a 
listened 
with 
and eventual sympathy; and 

told, with a word 
thrown in by 
Tinker, who kept at the | 
steps, like a 


with him. 


gist lanation 
4 . 4} 4 = 
in truth, — briefly 


now and then Jonathan 


ottom of the 
showing gloomy spectre 
grotesque 


in the night, or, in his 
, 


length and gauntness, li 


>* 


cast there by 


ke the other’s 
shadow y the lamplight, — 
it was a story which could h: urdly fail t 
awaken pity. 
At last, 


where there 


after ringing several bells 
were no lights, in the mere 
wantonness of good-will, and going 


answered 
(it would be entertaining to know what 


away before they could be 


dreams they caused ri s with- 
nothing it 


irch till morning, 


in), there seemed t 
but to give up the se 


and go to the main 


g street and wait for 
to the 
seated upon 

Tinker, being 


few leading 


the last horse-car city. 
There, 

Jonathan 

questions, 

scraps the story of his hard life, which 

present th: 

and had ] 


was at it of a sec mate, 


been that of a cabin-boy and 
The 
the 
You got only a 


Db 


seaman before 
second mate’s place he 


of a 


hardest shone ship. 


few dollars more than the men, and you 


did not rank with the officers ; you took 


your meals alone, and in everything 


you belonged by yourself. The men 


did not respect you, and saree the 
captain abused you awfully before the 


The 


Tinker ever 


passengers. ee tee captain that 


Jonathan sailed with was 
Captain Gooding of the Cape. It had 
got to be so that no man would shig 
second mate under Captain Gooding ; 


and Jonathan Tinker was with him 


only hen he had been 
home awhile, he saw an advertisement 
for a second mate, and he 


to the 


one voyage. WI 
went round 
owners’. They had kept it se- 
cret who the captain was; but there 
was Captain Gooding in the owners’ 
i “Why, here’s the man, now, 
that I want for a second mate,” said 
he, when Jonathan Tinker entered ; 
“he knows me.” ‘ Captain Gooding, 
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I know 
sail under 
“T might go if I 
one voyage 


’most too well to want to 
you,” Jonathan. 
had n’t been with you 
too many already.” 

* And then the men!” said Jonathan, 
“the men coming aboard drunk, 


hav ing to be 


you 


answered 


and 
And the 
the fight falls on the second 
Why, 
has n’t been cut over 
had tl 


pounded sober! 
hardest of 
mate ! 
that 


into jell. 


there is n’t an inch of me 
or smashed 
hree ribs bro- 


ve got a scar from a knife on 
’ve been stabbed bad 


xh, half a dozen times, to lay me 


and I 


Here he gave a sort of 
if the 


misery and such 


desperate 


laugh, as notion of so much 


various mutilation 
were too grotesque not to be amt 
on. “If 
think 
you have to 


hard. I al 
man, I 


ising. 


what can you do?” he 
don’t strike, the 


afraid of 


went 
you 


men 


you ’re them ; and so 


begin hard and go on 


ays tell a man, ‘ Now, my 


always begin with a man the 


way I mean to keep on. 

duty and you’re all right. 

don’t ’ Well, the men ain’ 
more, — Dutch, 


j Spaniards, 
Chinese, Portu: 


guee, —and it ain’t like 


abusing a white man.” 
Jonathan Tinker was plainly part of 
the horrible Syoneny which we all know 
exists on shipboard ; and his | 
ed him more that, 
} 


heart enough to be ash 


istener 


respect the though 


} ¢ 


mea ot 


he had 
it, he was too honest not to own it. 


Why did he still followthe sea? Be- 
} 


cause he did not know what else to do. 


When he was younger, he used to love 


it, but now he hated it. Yet there was 


not a in the world if you 


He used to hope 
not now; 


prettier life 
got to be captai 
for that 

thought he could navigate a ship. 
let him get h 
and he would — yes, he would — try to 


though he 


once, 
Only 
again, 


is family together 


do something ashore. 
No car had yet come in sight, and 
butor suggested that they 
and 


so the cantri 
the car - office, 
Directory, which 
name of Hapfor 


had already | 


should walk to 
look in the 


there for 


is kept 
the in 


search of whom it 
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arranged that they should renew their 
acquaintance on the morrow. Jona- 
than Tinker, when they had reached 
the heard with constitutional 
phlegm that the name of the Hapford 
for whom he inquired was not in the 
Directory. “Never mind,” said 
other, round to my 
Well find 
So they parted with a shake of the 


once, 


the 
house in 
” 


“come 
he morning. him yet. 
hand, the second mate saying that he 
believed he the 
if he could 

1d murmuring at the last 

moment the hope of the 
the walked 
weary as to the flesh, but, 


spite of his sympathy for Jonathan 


should go down to 


vessel and sleep aboard, - 
sleep, — and 
I returning 
compliment, other 


2° 
woe 


homeward, 


Tinker, very elate in spirit. The truth 
is, — and however disgraceful to hu- 
man nature, let the truth still be told, — 
he had recurred to his primal satisfac- 
tion in the man as calamity capable of 
1 for such and such 


ends, and, while 


being usé literary 


he pitied him, re- 
joiced in him as an episode of real life 
quite as striking and complete as any- 

It was literature made 
Nothing could be bet- 


¢ in fiction. 
hand. 

mused; and once more he 

I l j in re- 

pictures 

poor fellow’s artless words 

he saw 

gray summer 

hauled into 

with his 


unaccustomed to 


hi , 
o his wa 
g his way, 


’ ° 
un throug the scijle 
ip through tne li€ 


streets; he imagined 
ear and hope which the sight 
.’s home must have caused in 
1e benumbing shock of find- 
lind and deaf to all his appeals ; 
im sitting down upon what 
is own threshold, and wait- 
a sort of bewildered patience till 
should be awake, while 
streets gradually 
ind the wheels began to rattle 
over t! 1¢ milkman and 
went, and the 
figure began to be stared at, 


of the 


stones, and t 


' 
and 


the ice-man came 
waiting 
challenge the curiosity 


and to 
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he fancied the 
of the neighbor’s door, and 
the slow, cold understanding. of the 
case ; the manner, whatever it was, in 
vhich the told that 
his had died, 
her babe, and that his children 
scattered, 


passing policeman ; 


sailor was one 


year before wife with 
vere 
the 
contributor dwelt pityingly upon these 
things, but at the 


their zsthetic 


none knew where. As 
same time estimated 
value one by one, he 
drew near the head of his street, and 
found himself a few paces behind a boy 
slouching onward through the night, to 
whom he called out, adventurously, and 
with no real hope of information, 

“Do you happen to know anybody on 
this street by the name of Hapford ?” 

“Why no, not in this town,” said the 
boy; but he added that there was a 
street by the same name in a neighbor- 
ing suburb, and that there was a Hap- 
ford living on it. 

“ By Jove!” thought the contributor, 
“this is more like literature than ev- 
er”; > hardly knew whether to 
be more provoked at his own stupid- 
ity in not thinking of a street of the 
same name in the next village, or de- 

-d at the element of fatality which 
the fact introduced into the story ; for 
Tinker, acc ording to his own account, 
must landed 


the 


the cars a 


door he 


have from 


few rods from very was 


and 
He 


so curious, that he 


so walked farther 


it every moment. 
case 

y before the boy, who, how- 
might have been inwardly af- 
fected, was sufficiently true to the na- 
tional traditions not to make the small- 
est conceivable outward sign of concern 
home, however, the contributor 
1 his adventures and the story of 
Tinker’s life, adding the fact that he 
fi out where Mr. Hapford 


relate 


had just 
lived. “It 
l 


found 
the only touch 


was y vant- 


“eae ere 
ing,” said 


ie; “the whole thing is now 
perfec gg 
“It’s zoo 


from a sad enthusiasm. 


was answered 

* Don’t speak 
I can’t take it in.” 
‘“* But the question is,” 


periect, 


of it ! 


said the con- 
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tributor, penitently taking himself to could not account for even as a na- 
task for forgetting the hero of these ex-" tional trait. “ Perhaps there’s some 
cellent misfortunes in his delight over mistake,” he said. 

their perfection, ‘how am I to sleep to- ‘There must be,” answered Julia: 


night, thinking of that poor soul’s sus- ny fatl has n’t been to sea for a 
pense and uncertainty? Nevermind,— good many years. MM; * she 
Ill be up early, and run over and make added, with a diffidence indescribably 
sure that it is Tinker’s Hapford, before mingled with a sense of distinction, 


lé qaistl - 


he g it here, and have a pleasant “vzzy father’s in State’s Prison. What 


it not be 1 


Yes, it’s him, sure 


1 } 


. 1 1 
into a back room. 
Vhen Mrs. Hapford 
] ne 
LL AN, Ali, 


ment. 


I don’t 


said the 
1 never to 


1 
» other 


‘Yes. 


ter how 


presented 


came home ye itself. “But you may depend he won’t 
morning, and was looking for fin ut from me where you are. Of 
you all day.” course I had uthly reason for sup- 
ker remained open-mouthed posing his story 
but mute ; and the other was puzzled “ Of course,” 
at the want of feeling shown, which he Hapford, n 


co) 
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had as much physical proof in favor 


of one hypothesis as the other. It 
,;as he turned away he doubtless true, 
altogether without com- 
However Jonathan Tin 

in his esteem as a man, nd perhaps he felt the desire 
The he had ex] l laughter, 


the gall in the contributor’s soul, “you 
nly did your duty.” was 

; d also, as he said, that he 
ne to his house at dawn, and 
yn the threshold of his ruined 
pre SS 
o perfect 1 purpose of 


anew ; 


t seem id it may hay 


‘ y } 
live 1m L Cl bl 


heard 


con 


have 
those two 


ild he not 


poor, 


1 
essed 


second 
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must have been helpless 

once evident any repe 
or good purpose he cher- 
not one of the s iddest 


f the man’s 


losopher 
his boa 
l 


. . y 1 a a 
1undred years. Weremember Voltaire forn 
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Samuele at Venice, to save him- 
the 


financier, 


of San 


self from starvation. Playing gal- 
the 
de- 


end 


politician, the 
the magician, as occasion 
he became the bosom fi 
Richelieu, and tl 


1e wildly 
The 


f philosophers, empresses, 
] 


Duchess de Chartres. 
i at 
yrarian of a Bohemian 
i 1 comfort- 


last prosaically 


I 


d 
lit 


Empress li eth; a 


and ingenious trickster, 
for years t ‘ar woman’s 
d, after a life as roman 
ing neglected an 

land of strangers. 
} adventurers as 
Pari 

of Brighton or 


x Wiesbaden 


companions or 


of modern 


nters of London or s or Ber- 


Biarritz, 
as our 
» Danube 


} 


But we scarcely expect 


ir own shores the men and 


lowered 


the 


now 


Strand, 


throngs, which include 


} - 
» hundred at any hour 


irers seem pexsons born ou 


ork, 212 
Ye ‘ 3 I 3 
of parallel with nature, who misdirect 
their energies and capacities. To avoid 


wholesome occupation, ey endure 


anxious toil; to be from common 
duties, they accept the degradation of 
pain of per- 

‘ Ti ej 
1oral code is 
‘ believe that to seem 


falsehood is 


vetual dou r whole mental and 
Strang¢ ly 1eral ced. 
is be 

} + 
that 
that 


and crownin 


> i 


truth ; 
all fitnesses at 

stincts are invert 
is wholly at fi sacred 
to t esteem. 
seriousness and 
He 


most, and 


taken out of life. 


deceives the 


city the temptation to get 
ap 


is Desetting 
~ 


th, pros- 


and 


every 
hand ; says to 
itself, without 
than I 

weak 


plishment. 


lventurer 


1 ° . 
the obligation 
, . 
aownward 


+} 


mooth mosaics ol 


and vs * . 
and sell-ind ice. 


e the 
They 


ee isd 
iSsimuar 


he same needs 


] 


+ 
if 


carry t their purpose in ¢ 
ways, ea nanaging men and circum- 
a manner peculiar to his or 
hey cannot I 


stances in 


ye treated to- 





, 
Adventurers and 





~eessrrre - | les pap taivceere 
enturers and Adventuresses 


11ers 


bear 


are for gOt- 


lame on the 
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stoicism in his philosophy, and he is success in clever swindling has been 
lly st in his adversity; for diminished, and many adventurers who 
the buoya of spirit that runs into -d buried fortunes in Colorado and 


rea 


wild schemes, while the sun shines, Nevada ve been obliged to andon 


lends no little grace to misfortune after 1eir determination of making tl 


e com- 

the night has fallen. nity rich for the slenderest : 
Adventurers of another order, not f. | me new form of 

removed from Wall Street i 

are the persons interest 

silver mi 

to wealt 

ag 


han 


nent, perhaps bu 
they know you will cont 
have begun, jy 


excited. They always assure you that is such that any man of persistent 
only such an amount, nami! fixed : phancy d low instincts can get 


= - » 
which he is unfit. Men 


! ae a ly + on ti cial } | 


cial bench and try fel- 


sum, will be. needed 


} 


h much reason ex- 
over ordinary stockhol tl hange plact vith the judge, and 


vit 


one of the 


taken 


ncers 


would 


n, is dedicated pecimen. He is not dan 


ts, ne is a el nan bore. 


| 
national rinting-House Square, 


has 


ep zine offices with roll nanuscript 
th imid men would rather die than 


2 } a eehicl tar ] . rher 
read, and which editors dream of when 





urers and « 1dventures: es in New 


from the nig The 


une of this order of persons is 


htmare. 


j great geniuses whom the 
| has conspired against, having de- 


termined in universal conclave to reject 
them from the roll of fame. If you 
don’t understand how this can be, don’t, 


for your of 
If you do, 


endless 


peace, tell them so. 
ey will prove to you by 
monologue why they are per- 
d of fate, and that the 
one favored mortal predestined to com- 
be a flatter- 


ing assurance, but you would need to 


secute you are 


prehend them. That may 


be ten times a Job to endure with pa- 
tience the infliction they seek to put 
upon you. 

How such adventurers keep body 


id soul together is past finding out. 
No one seems will buy their writ- 


ng to 
ings, but they console themselves with 
the rec Lost” 


sold for five pot ; that “Jane Eyre’ 


‘ Paradise 


could 
that 
They therefore quit the higher walks 


y 
4 


a publisher ; 
went 


begging. 


of composition, and descend to the vul- 


gar allairs 


report 
them 
tors give ders therefor, 
which they take under protest, for they 
feel that tl must live for the ight- 


enment of after ages. Their invention 


is better than their memory sometimes. 
What once finds a market they sell 
again and again in the same form, and 
vhen censured for dishonesty, they vow 
that it is the lot of genius to suffer, and 
mourn the degenerate age. 

Below all such adventurers are those 
who live by their wits ; who enjoy the 


excitement that springs from the uncer- 


tainty of rising without knowing where 
get their breakfast, and after 
breakfast where they will 


they will 
secure their 
dinner. Such men hang about the ho- 


tels and places of amusement, walk in 
t 


horoughfares, and lounge in 
parks, with a keen eye for a benev- 
son that will part with money 
hary of 


ysiognomists, and no reserve 


counsel. They are 
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capable of the slenderest 


They make 


you, if you are 
loan. acquaintances with- 
out the least observation of form, with- 
out regard to time or place or circum- 
stance. They know all their race on 
instinct, and after a single though mon- 
osyllabic response from you, they are 
willing to take you into the holy of ho- 
lies of their confidence. They believe 
that the firmest purpose of man will 
yield to artful flattery, and they 
upon that belief. 


act 
They are not long in 
detecting the weak side or 
point of your self-love. Having that 
advantage, you are assaulted with your 
own surrendered weapons, and are 
tirely vanquished while you fancy 
are the victor. 

Subtle 
these livers by 


] — al 
and successtul 


their wits would 
have been 


ernors or have gone ‘ong 


‘ on ; 
been. They might 


ess with- 


out difficulty, if 
energies 

But 
is vacil- 
They 


Bourbons in that they learn 


ble of any stability of purpose. 
their bane, at least part of it, 
lating will and unsettled motive. 
are half 
nothing and forget everything. Their 
the morning is changed in the 
and that of the evening is 
ht. They 


and vertu 
and poverty 


plan of 
afternoon, 


revolutionized at midnig are 
a Way S Pp Or, OF Course; \ 
is too pressing to admit of serious 


They 


dent when they have money as if they 


deliberation. are as improvi- 
had Fortunatus’s purse; and if they 
had it they would, I believe, by some 
means To 


} 
OD- 


exhaust its magic power. 
their 
They resemble the Italian lazza- 


supply immediate need is 
ject. 
roni, who, when asked to earn money 
in some honest way, touch their waist- 
coats imperiously, say they 
gry, and refuse to work. 
Many of them were no doubt honest 


rare not hun- 


at the beginning ; but by bad manage- 
ment, bad habits, or bad fortune, they 
either fell too far below their own stand- 
ard of duty to rise again, or blunted 
their moral sense to an extent that 
made any kind of successful fraud seem 
legitimate. false 
their 


As they continue in 
relations, their pride lessens and 
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selfishness grows; while a new and which he is in rapid process of expul 
| that finds pleasure in _ sion. 
i comes t 1eir Magnificen retaries of the Treas- 
heedle and dupe’ _ury such adventurers would make; for 
artist lab t they can always borrow, and always 
avoid payme They have prostituted 
their financial genius. They can ex 
upon their shameful execution with ac ict money from almost any source 
miring eyes. They it with a.cer- ar it sure they could not 
tain largeness of purpose, determined to j 
beard the gods, in the King Cambyses’ 
‘in. But their ambition lowers, and 
scope of action 
They talk of mortgag 


involved 


lawsuits at 
hundreds and th 


, 
sy soon acescend 


a friend 


dollars, and 
li thrasn m. 


ninety-nine lars anda f. The next day tl ictim met his friend, 


Marvello ir capacity 1 vho asked, “ Did you get your mon- 

money, and insti | ae I I » fellow 

pecuniary perceptior hink they borrowed five hundred more of me ; 
30 far as pock- I’m afraid I had to apolog 

et-books are concerned. Theyare able for thinking him dishonorable, 

to determine just how much you have, I know he is great a villai 

which is just the sum they cannot live went unhanged.’ 

without. They tell such pitiful stories, These parasites have regular 

so appeal to, you in the name of human- ions, whicl n be understood 

ity, that if you refuse you f sifyou amount they want to borrow. 


had incurred a dreadful responsibility, are the thousand-doll tl 


e five-hun- 


ir, 
1e-hundred, the fifty, the ten, 


had stained your soul with lred, 
crime. If you have refused, ! i > one-dollar, ifty-cent men, 


ate to read the notices under the h« the first the alpl he last the 


of The Morgue in your morning paper; omega of the entire profession. You 
but if you had second sight you might know the thousand-dollar borrower is 


know that the fellow who stood the a freshman in the college of swinc 


day before on the brink of destruction and the one-dollar borrower a senior. 


has a disease that may be 


is on the brink of a bar-room, from The former 





York. 
instincts are vulgarized; the ideals, 
by and through which men aspire and 


] 


+ 


spongers seem to have ascend, are with them interpreted by 
They neither advance the commonest vanity and the merest 
™ , , 
| 
F 


e. You see them self-interest. 
the Astor House steps or err sometimes ; 
N1DIO'S, ¢ against 


bad name, 


one of them is al 
» other. 
There are noc 
Dinatiiats 


modern adventuresses 


control ; 


1 
shrewe 


woman’s | 
_— os 
ana seaut 

European adventuresses 


in this coun 


tune 


coming here y il quest 


pa crade too low 


leserving tl 


te 
for men, hideous for 
rarely accept or seek it 
character upon them by circumstance. 
i it, they follow it with 


sntering upon 

m follow the ardor and bring to it a degree of tact 
mperament for which their ¥ , France has heretofore shown. 
ing goes wrong with a woman’s 
branded convicts, because hear ally before her ethics are a 


ire responsible ; 
I 


crimes that the law ca fault. Let her meet her destiny, as the 


society will not puni: romancers style it, in the shape of ten- 
or close obs i derness, sympathy, and loyalty, and 
it j ; that there will be no smouldering volcanoes 
But in her life, no unacted tragedies surg- 
pon the’ ing through her soul. 
ho rarely have protection in w ‘he great city invites adventuresses 
anding of character or wholesome from every town and village between 


} 


1 idventurers the Northern lakes and the 


scepticism. ! do 
suffer from remorse. Their spiritual Atlantic and the Pacific. this 


part is materialized away; the best crowded wilderness, in this confusion 
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of individuals, it says, you can so lose 
yourself that the man who starves for 
hunt you 
shame or woe to hide, or memo- 


you cannot you down. If 
have 
ries to banish, leap into the currents 
of Broadway, and its waves will conceal 
you, and its tumult will drown the voice 
of self-accusation. 


An 


detection to 


adventuress is not 


a clear vision; but eyes 
are used in this world for almost every- 
thing but seeing. She varies her form ; 
but in the place where her heart was 
before man 


would say), she 


some broke it (as she 
is almost always the 
same. She is usually handsome or 
bears traces of handsomeness departed 
or departing. At least, looks in- 
the 
all we seek in humanity, litera- 


ture, and art. 


she 
teresting, and interestingness is 
sum of 
She is rarely young, nor 
is she old. She is of an uncertain age. 
She may be thirty, she may be less ; 
she may be forty. She is 


cold apparently; but if 


and 
you study her, 
you will see her calmness and coldness 


calm 


are the result of severe self-discipline, 
and in her eye gleams of intensity and 
anxiety that dart out while her manners 
are relieving guard. 


There are certain hard lines in her 


face; the soft mouth has lost some of 


its symmetry, the nose is questioning 
and suspicious, the nostril expanded as 
though it knew each individual had an 
odor, and were determining to what 
species he should be assigned. 
the 
tween and over the 


Across 
brow flit subtle shadows, and be- 
eyes they gather 
ever and anon as if the electricity of her 
system were centring there to burst: 
and then the lightning leaps sharp and 
quickly out below, and momentary dark- 
ness falls from the hair to the defiant 
chin. Her ears are a trifle prominent, 
and when you look at them you see 
they are listening, —listening perhaps 
for what she will never hear again. Her 
form is full, a trifle too full to indicate 
fineness and spirituality ; and her man- 
ner is too decided and positive to be 
attractive at first. Her toilet is some- 
what oufré, and there is more and less 
of it than there should be, while some 


difficult of 


York. [March, 
of her jewelry might be spared for the 
sake of taste. But above all there is 
an expression in her face and her air 
that declares something has gone out of 
her life, — something that rounded and 


completed her womanhood, — some- 


thing that will never return. She has 
she is not 
for the memory 
of that wifehood and maternity makes 
her shudder, and sends the strange al- 
most lurid look out of her eye. She 
may have a child or children with her ; 
and if you could look into her chamber 
after midnight, you would see her bend- 


been a wife and mother; 


likely to be again; 


ing over the bed where the little crea- 
tures lie, with tears baptizing the whis- 
pered them, which she 
never utters for herself. 

Unlike adven- 


turess has a conscience, feels remorse, 


prayers for 


the adventurer, the 
suffers for the past, dares not reflect 
upon When the mental 


torture comes, she plunges into excite- 


the future. 


ment, and laughs wildest when her 
heart like 


bosom. 


sinks burning lead in her 
Adventuresses 
the great hotels. 


are most at home in 


Hardly one of the 
Broadway houses that has not several 
They al- 
ways avoid each other, are enemies on 
instinct. With- 
out doing anything you can describe, 
they always When 
they enter the ordinary, or sit in the 


of the singular sisterhood. 
Men alone they affect. 


attract attention. 


drawing-room, or walk in the corridor, 
] 


every masculine eye beholds, and many 
them. 
mathematical cer- 


tainty, the impression they are making, 


follow They 


masculine eyes 
know, with almost 
when is their time to glance, to speak, 
to drop a handkerchief, to write a note. 
Nothing escapes their acute senses. 
The man whom they have selected for 
a dupe is such before he has spoken. 
What is the boasted reason of our sex 
to the subtle instincts of theirs! They 
have made men a study as Balzac and 
Goethe made women a study, and they 
have found their profit in it, be sure. 
They grow upon their acquaintances 
imperceptibly but rapidly, and, after a 
few hours of untrammelled talk, seem 
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like old friends you are bound to assist 
when come 
The adventuress is always 


trouble comes. It will 
very soon. 
in trouble, and she tells so sad a story 
that you feel during its narration as if 
yuld dry 


, 301 
dred-dollar note. 


you sh< every tear with a hun- 
You are too liberal 
She accepts half the sum ; 


is eternally grateful, and 


14 1 
aitogether. 


the situation 
changes with the pressure of a hand. 

Manhat- 
goes to Washington fre- 


The adventuress lives in 
tan; but she 
quently when Congress is in session, 
for She 
brings all her arts to bear on members 


there she reaps a harvest. 
of the House and Senate} who yield to 


} 


he clamor of constitu- 


feminine influence when they can with- 
i t 


> and 
The adventuress often arranges 

her campaign on the Hudson, and fights 
it out on the Potomac. She completes 
there what she begins here. 
Women want their rights. Let them 
have their rights by all means; but 
their rights are little compared to their 
Men have neither when an 
fairly 


privileges. 


accomplished adventuress has 


taken them in her toils. 


“ out of 
“and 


make 


Keep pretty women 
it,” said St. 


my 


sig Evremond, the 
thunder - stroke shall 
swerve. But with their eyes looking 
like 


not me 


into mine, I am wax over the flame 
ofa taper.” 


Adventuresses do not decline so rap- 


Time works Wonders. 
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idly as the adventurers. Women of 
education and some breeding, as they 
usually are, seldom descend with the 
plummet-like promptness of men. Cul- 
ture seems to make ledges for them, 
and there they lodge, instead of plung- 
ing over the precipice down to the dizzy 
depths below. They change their near- 
est friends as they do their gowns ; for 
those wear out even quicker than these. 


lad in 


ro 


But they laugh and are gay, go « 
purple, and seem to float on the top 
life. At the theatre 

at the picture-galleries an 
Academy balls, they queen it grandly 


wave of 


opera, 


and many of their sex who know them 
not envy them the gilded shell in which 
they masquerade. They all have a his- 
tory different from the one they tell, 
and sadder far. If they wrote autobi- 
ographies, the simple truth would be 
nore eloquent than any rhetoric. 

If they could be set right, could once 
get their feet on the firm rock of princi- 
ple, all might be well; but they seem 
incapable somehow; their will is too 
weak, their love of variety and excite- 
ment They often 
white memories and fairer futures 


too great. turn to 
, and 
But the 


seems to 


stretch out their pale hands. 
voice that drove Ahasuerus 
“March, march! 
on, 


Say, 
and until the long grass of the 
churchyard muffles their weary footsteps 
forever. 


and they fo on 





TIME 


bapa seldom do we realize the ex- 
/ tent of the relations involved in 
the distinctions we make in the talk 
of every-day You call your dog 
Fido, and in so doing you draw three 
broad 


distinctions between him and 
the rest of creation: — 

1st. In that he is a dog, and nota 
cat or a sheep or a bear. 

2d. In that his name is Fido, and not 
Czesar or Pompey. 


VOL. XXV.— NO. 149. 2I 


WORKS WONDERS. 


3d. In that he is your dog, and not 
the property of some other man. 

But this is not all: for Fido is of the 
male sex and is two years of age; he 
the variety called Black 
and Tan Terrier; he has never been 


belongs to 


cropped, and he has an extra toe upon 
one fore foot; and, finally, he differs 
from all other dogs of that sex and age 
possessing the extra toe, in the propor- 
tionate extent of the black and the tan 
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woe 


nature 


the two road 
ble to the invisil 





to dis- 


8 1 our- 


e tissues 


ergo this 
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change more rapidly than others, so that 


while one part is being once replaced, 


others may undergo the process half a 


> 


dozen times. 


But it is neither easy nor desirable 


to embrace the whole organism in our 
gradual or periodical trans- 
And it is amply sufficient 


» the 


search for 
formations. 
for our present purpose to trace 
more easily recognized, yet not always 


appreciated, gains and losses and alter- 


ations which occur vertebrate 
type of the 


Let us, then, inquire how far the peri- 


canal Tete 
animal kingd 


ods of growth and development in ani- 
mals and in man are attended 

ation in size, shape, and pr 
nd fh) t 


color, texture, a 
far the phrase at 
cle may apply 


created things. 


From the surface 
crust of our globe to 


plasm that circulates 
plant, all is motion ; 


plies a change of 
that of | 


} n 
iS een 


modern com- 


to 


shined 
connneda 


uDpDoO tw 
ipon LWO, 


man is 


by some believed to animal 


which, as the head 


all inferior species, actu 
them all in his developm 
eral stages through 
he passes typify’ { 


the various species 
‘ 


in which they remain. 


is a very pretty 


As a theory it 
and there are plenty of facts to be given 
in its support; the difficulty has been 


is, to restrain our inclination to 


and 
extend the theory far beyond what is 
by the facts; and as doctors 


’ 


justified 


7ime works 


Wonders. {March 
L > 
still disagree upon its precise limitation, 
let us avoid controversy and look only 
at a few striking features in the devel- 
the human body which shall 
at least confirm our modest thesis that 


opment of 


time works wonders, without attempt- 


ing te he wonders mean. 


The 


being is a period of miracles, if by this 


. , 
) Say just what 


ante-natal existence of a human 


word we understand things which are 
astounding, and apparently indepen- 
dent of familiar laws. But to give full 
details of these embryonic changes i: 
impossil ut figures and a long 


so let us take up the chile 


its entrance into the world. 
e atmosphere carries a sud- 
to its sensorium, and the 


to breathe anda 


response is a first effort 


cry, — the never-failing sign of life. The 


lungs now act regularly, for their struc- 


perfected during the g 

inactk 
sup} lied the 
The 


fron ithout - 
Md Irom Without 


ture 
1 1 } 
mn when the moth- 
vivifying 
one. 


, 
OXY I the ue 


soon Crave 


he rude impressions of 
id and material 
peculiariti« 
are more ea 


irt of the whole 


are 


ol 


] ] rrVhy ] ] 
also ioses ground as the 


and 


The liver 
1 


body increases, its left lobe is far 
outgrown by the right. The peculiar 
ductless gland, called thymus, which lies 


under the upper end of the breast- 
at birth and reaches 


ena 


its 


of the second year, 


4 


gradually dwindles until 
it has almost disappeared. 


he infant is larger in pro- 


to 


portion than that of the adult, bein 
: : 
‘ 


1e body as one to eight in the former 
and as one to forty-three in the latter. 
The head is proportionally larger than 
the face at the early age; and 
striking in the quadrumana that in 


this is so 


tne 
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young of some apes and monkeys the 
head and face have a relative size close- 
g exists in 
the full-grown man. 

The following from Dalton shows how 


ly approximating that which 


greatly the relative weight of the sever- 


al viscera changed during growth : — 


lertakes to ascertain that 
I What does the baby 
ill find it necessary to have the 
art ol 


om te 
wmbilicus, 


run 


it fact, 


rt under the upper p: 
or near the 

; ; 

the embryonic artery 


l where is now the middle 


ut in a man lifted in the 


more conveniently, laid 
yn a balanced platform, the centre 
is found to be much lower 


ind nearer to his centre of length, 
due partly 
infant’s 
creep and 


l’s natural 


would render creep- 
rious ; he promi- 
the abdomen, 
eaves 


the waist, and 


no 
renders 
yntour of the trunk comparable to 

as been written upon the 
and many 


all of them 


| uman existence, 
are the proposed divisions ; 


part 
ten also upon preconceived 


based in upon facts, but too of- 
notions and 
analogies. 


agreement 
agreement 


At any rate, their wide dis- 
caution in 


succests 
iggests, 


great 


any new arrangement, and 
warns us to avoid the rock upon which 


most of them split. This seems to be 


proposins 


Time works 
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the effort to assign definite limits in 
years to each subdivision of life; and 
the periods are made to be multiples 
of certain numbers, as three or five or 
seven, in utter disregard of the fact 
that of the universally admitted 


epochs, that of puberty, varies in its 


one 


occurrence in different individuals, in 
different races, and under different cli- 
matic and social conditions ; and that 
the close of the reproductive period, 
turn or chang‘ e, and 
] 


called the 
one of the grand climacte 
ig to the same con- 


( 
vary accordir 


wise 
ditions. And, therefore, while fully ad- 
mitting the supernatural significance of 
certain numbers, let us do away with 


them and with the arbitrary divisions 
hased upon them, and look for undeni 
able epochs and states of life as they 
in natural succession. 

men are born, and we all must 
birth both 


are marked 


occur 
All 
die ; 


implies death, and 


epochs attended with 
changes in all the vital processes ; it 
is the beginning of respiration which 
announces the birth, and the cessation 
of it which marks the legal death of the 
individual ; and with the entrance and 
exit of the breath comes and goes the 
listi animal 


] 
A 


con- 
but 
‘ a 
iborn babe and in 
} 


ana 


inctively powers of 


voluntary motion 


ant 


corpse before after 
. 

and cease to act; a 

case induced 


ewhere de- 


els 


mourning 
the dead 
Between birth and death 

interval ; it is the period of active li 
and has been generally divided into 
growth, maturity, and decline, as to 
both mental and physical power; or 


into manhood or womanhood, 


youth, 

and old But however easily rec- 
4 ) 

ognized as general states, the 


umerous and 


very n 
and are wholly incapable of 


great ext 


tation by years ; for we know 

natural duration of human life, and 
averages which it is j 
mean nothing, until we know whether 


7 
so easy to collect 





ration, whi 


pows rs ior ¢ 
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bout four 
the 


1 
at the 


hs a year 
hs to 
twenty- 
to 23 
l, but 

1] 
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cise, temperature and mental emotion. 
That the heart stops from sudden fright, 
anger, and grief is commonly believed, 
and is no doubt the fact; syncope and 
even death may result from it; and we 
all have noted in ourselves the rapid 
and forcible beating of the heart against 
the walls of the chest when excited in 
a less violent degree by fear, love, and 
expectation. 


It would lead us too far 


to express in full my conviction that 
these responses of the bodily organ to 
mental emotion are due to something 
far beyond the mere anatomical con- 
heart an i 


heart is really, as common | 


nection of 


the outward representation of affection, 


and that the correspondence is as close 


as that between the ear and the 
of obedience. 


It has been found by experiment that 
“the pulse may be doubled by exposing 


the body to extreme heat for a few mo- 


ments ; and also that it may be greatly 
short time 


old douche. has also 


reduced in frequency for a 
by the « been 


remarked that the 


more 


t 
rapid in warn 
api t 


mates.” 
The pulse may be increased to more 

than twice its usual 

cise ; and even the posi 

will make a very 

the rapidity being 

than i 


while lying, 
- for to 


standing 


maintai! 
these positions req lires consi 
muscular exertion. Itd 

that the puls« 

from 

position ; 


Or 


—mhetias, Taw . 
Jue Ciect Nas Sal 
children it is slowe 
After each meal 

increase in the pul 
beats per mi 

ing may redu 
number. 


diminishes and afterward 


even greater 
celerates, 
pulse 
is quickened by animal food more than 
by vegetable. 


and it has been found that the 


The statistics of respiration are less 


* Flint. 


Time works 


Wonders. [ March, 
they indicate the same 
liability to be affected by internal and 
Soon after birth 


the infant breathes about 44 times pet 


complete, but 


external conditions. 


minute; at five years the number has 


diminished to 26; at from fifteen to 
twenty years i hi 
years, 16; d 


1 
-O; and 


crease O 

ber of respirations is decidedly 

about twenty pi : 
Here 


change whicl 


cent. 


upon birt 
right ventri 

in thickness to that 

latter begins a 

r to perform the 

nenting labor of 


} 


rincinal rot 
principal facts 


cerning pulse and respiration : — 


23) e ts 





Time works 


White Men. 


fact is the decided accelera- 


tion of both processes during ill health, 
amounting to four tenths of a respira- 


tion, and 
t 


tions 


out two and a half pulsa- 
minute. 


second is that this increase 


latter than in the 
J 
} 


ked in the 


ner; in other words, a lack of usual 


causes inc 


respiration more than 


vigor from all reases the fre- 
the 
toe 


heart’s action, although it 


is is not only true of the two 


uring ill health, but a com- 
t averages for the several 
nvinced Dr. Gould that there 
between 


ar to be 


ratio 


it definite 
that they appe 
independent of each other, 
abnormal manifestations 
nore frequently in the form 
The 


in any in- 


ition than of retardation. 
ha 

increased frequency of 
attended by an increased 

that 
ew 


resp 


se, and the 


affected vol- 
the 


t modification of 
movements, as shown by Mitchel, do 


itory 
opposed to this infer- 
the non-existence of a 

ratio of frequency. (p. 
uld then compares the pulse 
the different races, 
lly shows by the figures that 
hich 


iration in 


. of Rameaux and Sarrus, 
1 by Quetelet with apparent 
that the pulse diminishes 
iture according to a distinct 
vholly inapplicable to our sol- 
that indeed the relation 


} 
ta 
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between the stature and the 
scarcely appears to follow any general 


pulse 


law. (p. 525.) 

The statistics of range of distinct 
vision are quite remarkable in several 
respects; but we can speak only of 
those which refer to differences accord- 
The 
best object employed was a paragraph 
of twelve lines in “ double-leaded smali 
pica type,” and this was held at the 


for each 


ing to age and state of health. 


distance of distinct vision 


individual, with the following result : — 
The average distance for 6,564 w 
soldiers in usual vigor was 47.77 
es; for 1,357 not in usual vigor \ 


Here is a mar 


iT ) 
IMCi 


45-10 inches. 

ence; but this average difference i 
no means constant when the 

in rle age 

g 4 


stance, the average at eighteen years 


are compared ; 


of 428 
while that of 49 not in usual v 
48 and that for 


years of 331 in 


in usual vigor was 47 
inches ; 


inches, while that of 7 
or was 48.9 inches ; 


even greater differences in 
“‘ weaker parties ” exi 


bers for 


1 
other ages 


uals were few. So 
1 that 


indefinite measurements, and 


in min this is 
answer in a given case must be 
affected 


4° 
subject 


by the interest taken 


1€ €xamination, and 


riminate betw 


the 
lequate in 


are in 

hicl 
part of 
quite insufficient in another part, w 
the results are 
affected by the bias of either 


or examined, 


number w 
tigation may be 


invest 
hy 


nere 


one 


individual 
examiner 
and by 

’ 


sariable 
variable 


umber or 


extent of the 
cerned. 
The figures represen 


tance of distinct vision by ages are ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory to those 
have believed 
of exceptions, people grow long-sight- 


ed as they advance in years ; partly 


} 
wno 


and taught that, in spite 





T tite ‘ke ‘Ss March, 


1al flatteni 


and partly thr 


power 
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° therefore, 


according to 
aividt 


: 2303 
IDalV1Iaet 
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entirely all possible influence upon its 
successor ; just as fully as, according to 
Agassiz, species have been destroyed 
in the various convulsions which lim- 


ited geological epochs. There is not 


egg, ora germ 


the next year’s 


the least chance for an 
of any kind, to guide 
erowth to a resemblance to itself; but 
in the blood which mounts and presses 
upward there is someth more 


g 
the mere earthly material wh 
needed ; there is in its every particle a 


definite aim and effort inspired 
flux from God himself, which impels it 


to deposit the lime and the gelatine in 


such a way as to construct a horn dif- 


fering from its predecessor to a certain 
extent, according to the needs of the 
animal. 


And so in like manner, why 


may we 
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to argue 


ss he is not of the least use 
th me 


e question, father. Tell 
will bother you 


t 
plainly, yes or no, and I 


no more about it.” 
“] cannot indulge you in this, Harry. 


Indeed, you should believe me when I 


say we cannot afford it.” 
Mr. 


ily on his hands as he spoke, and 


Houghton leaned 


to deprecate the displeasure of 
some, impatient son. 

“Very well, sir,” sai 
nineteen, his hand quiv 
with the 
to keep out 


to 
“] hope you 


anger he se 
tones. 


} 
the 


of his we 
will for 
refused me to-night. I 


nev 


trifle you hc l 


ve 
shall make the trip to Lake George next 
week, nevertheless, if I to sell my 
erandfather’s watch i 

the money.” 

A half-groan came from the hidden 
re- 


face of Foster Houghton, and a 


proachful “O Harry!” from his moth- 
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not conceive the orderly succession 
of organized beings as produced by 
the of life into matter, 


moulding it into more and more com- 


a —_ 
direct influx 


plex forms, which resemble each other 


closely enough to appear like parent 
and child, yet which are really no more 
such tl are 
t} 


cit 


1an the horns of the first year 
the horns of th 


ancestors of 1€ SEC 
ond? 
Once that the succe 


not a physic al one, it 


various forms 
rs or as fully developed 


+5 


hether the 


° = | J 
impossibie the 


howeve! 


ems to our finite under- 


set no limits to Divine 


especially when it is as 


impossibie for us to create an egg asa 


1 
full-grow 


BANK ROBBERY. 


er, whose eyes had been filling with 
as sl sat silent through the 


tears 
stormy But the boy was an- 
, and earnest, and he twisted the 
is waistcoat to give emphasis 


his 


P 1 
toOOK 


he con- 


sit up for me, or 
unlocked ; I am going 
: i going 
h the fellows to the 


and as there will be 
» nights are short, I 


wlicht 4 
ght to come home, 


‘I do not stop and catch a nap at the 
Valley House before starting.” 
“Who is going 


inquired the 


from Elmfield?” 
from a de- 
the 


: “Se oe fa 
1oodiness than any real 


father, more 
sire to show an interest and win 
boy from his n 
curiosity. 

my set,” said 


“ Nearly every body of 
larry, with something of studied cold- 
ness; “Arthur Brooks and Tom Box 
ham and Frank Pettengill, — and Harri 


son Fry, if you want the whole list. 
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r turned sharply away, but 
] ‘ 


the mother spoke appealingly : — 
“Tf you would cut off your intimacy 
i Harrison Fry, now and forever, 
e very few things your 

] 


refuse . | have seen 


nfluence over you ever since 
] He 


ck from vas 
man.” 


nd will be a bad 
. 1 + eekateedll 

self and other wicked peo- 

at his watch, 


1 kir 
> DOY, 1OOKINE 


is not half 


But I 


nt of me 


interfere 


1 rankle 


moment he was off, 


low, open win- 


ps down 


ste 


1 
the com- 


thus divided was 
the Blue River 
] 


Elmfield Foster 


is aman past middle age, 
n his years in appearance 

l ] is only 
dhood 


enou 


to spoil 
i 


} -_ - = . 
, and now made Daliance 


ile onl 


r¢ pressing the exuberance of 
with a sharpness sometimes 


his y 
no more than just, sometimes queru- 
The 


grandfather, old Peleg Hou; 


y 
4 


lous and unreasonable. boy’s 
hton, who 
died a year before at ninety and over, 
had almost worshipped Harry, and, on 
his death-bed, had presented his own 
Frodsham watch to the lad ; and 


both fatl 


supe 


her and mother knew he must 
be deeply moved to speak so lightly at 
o with it 


, 
, gloom- 


‘I fear Henry is 
> said Mr. } 
pause in which the sharper 


} 
f his wife’s needles told that her 


thoughts were busy. “He goes to the 
other church too often to begin with. 


He after I have repeatedly 
told him how the habit hurt me in my 
had to 


_— L . 
smokes, 


boyhood, and what a fight I 
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break it off. 
Harrison Fry’s company. 


He is altogether too much 
He has 


been twice before to Tinborough, driv- 


in 


ing home across country in the gray of 
the morning. And this project of going 
alone to Lake George on a week’s trip 
. re ay ae ” 

IS positively ridiculous. 

jude 
udge, 


She 


“ Very likely you are 


my dear,” said Mrs. Houghton. 
} 


always began in 


sy 


o prove him otherwise. 
lly agree with you about that 


ung But as to Harry’s going 


Fry. 


the brown church, and his visits to 


Tinborough, I think the same cause is 


he bottom of both. Grace Cham- 
erlain has been singing in the choir 


this spring, and now she is 
Tinborouch. And 


ier aunt at 

1 ; . ae’ a i 

as to that, she is going with her aunt’s 
to spend 


family to Lake George 
and I suppose they have expressed a 
ice Cham- 
and Harry 


him there. Gr 


berlain is a very pretty girl; 


wish to meet 


is like what you were at his a 
soul, 
cashier, “ then why 


drivi 


“Bless my Mary,” 


, 
me what he was 


across the country af 
foolish enough, at his age 
bad 
Sy ae ¢. . £2 
merely for the fashion of it, 


rich old nabol 


so as going to 

» or professional d 

to 
dangle after Grace Chamberlain, instead 


If Harry had told me he wanted 


of talking in that desperate way about 


the watch, I might have received it 


differently. 
with 


the 


There is a charm th 
r, that I 


would n’t have go out of the family for 


on 


chain my mother’s hai 


a fortune.” 
Just here the door-bell rang, as if a 
powerful, nervous hand at the 
Mr. Houghton answered the 
for their one domestic had been 
1 


a SICK 


were 
knob. 
ring, 
called away by a message from 
of the house 


sister, and the mistress 


was “getting along alone” for a day. 


So when her quick ear told her the 
visitor was one to see ber husband on 
business, she quitted the room to set 
away the milk and the rear 
doors of the house for the night. 

The caller was Mr. Silas Bixby. 


lock up 


He 








und \ 


twenty miles away.’ 
While her husl 


Mrs. Houghton re-entere 
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and Bixby, quick to secure an advan- 


tage, was ready at the moment with 
ition. 


66 ¢ ;ood 


his pet 
Mrs. 
ient for 


evening, Houghton. 


Been waiting pat you to 


come in. ~alle to see if you felt 
ible and willing to set 
ith Fletcher’s little girl. The 
don’t get an\ better, and Mrs. 

l . j abed 


up to-night along 


John 


know 


a neighbor i: ’ said 


lady, graciously, with the prompt 


acquiescence which people in the coun- 
to such calls. “And 
Mr. 


now I 
another 
I think 


Bixby, I have 


around 


My husband 


so he will miss me.” 


Hous 


e fate 


write, not 


Foster chton sat in a sort of 
maze, whil thus a1 affairs 


for him, though they 


con- 


summation which 
¢ 


to his mind 


come 


1atched the 
‘I have told you everyth 
that need to know. 


mind easy your he 


x, Squire, 


you Keep your 
the 


easy as 


and ad cool, and 


whole thing may be done as 


ning your hand over. Remember 


- 


and 


is the only way to save the bank, 


catch the men that may have robbed a 


dozen banks. o not stir out of the 
again this evening, or you will 
the 
Between twelve and two you 
and 


house 
excite suspicion and ruin game. 
may ex- 
pect your company ; 
hidi 


rely u 
bank. Mum is 
Houghton 


pon me 
ing close to the 
For Mrs. 


1 


descending the 


in 


the word.” 


hid 
was 
stairs. 

“Come in again when come 
back, Bixby ; the 
cashier, still loath to close so hasty and 


you 
can’t you?” said 
so singular a bargain. 
** Not for the world,” 
stable. “It would our hand at 
once, and spoil the trick. Now, Mrs. 
Houghton, I’m really proud to be the 
beau to such a sprightly young belle.” 


replied the con- 


expose 


[March, 


And so, with a word of farewell. 
were off, and 


they 


Foster Houghton sat 


alone in the house with his secret. 
was not 


He 
| 


peat Se i 'y 


a coward, but a man of 


temperament and training, 
and the enterprise in which h« 


been enlis oth fore ign and 


How 


set 


tasteful many} 


} 
aown 


. 4 
might occur, rt 


ramn ‘ 1 
yrogramme, to Work 


His 


seen 


pr make the nig] 
both dan able 


gerous and disagree 


, A os 
loneliness mace the ] 


A dozen tin 


yrospect 
doubly unpleasant. 
he sat musing over it, 
hand for his boots with 
1 ¢ rohi 


rin 
to go out 


his 


intent 


ery in own 


way, regardless Bixby’s schemes of 
capture and glory. times he 


fell back 


how 


again 


4 


nothing 


were thers 


and the 


y1s 


h 
emer 


gent y- somet 


spite of 


an in s] 


of the hour, to 


man’s thoughts 


the excitement s boy, 


dancing away the night at Tinbor ugh. 
He recalled his anxieties over his son’s 


dissipations, his associates, his grow- 


ing recklessness of manner, his extrav- 


agant tastes, 


but an 


the look of hard defiance 
in his hour or two before. 
His heart yearned over the lad in s 

like 


resolved to 


face 
pite 
wild David’s over 
Absalom, and he try 
mother’s method and imagine excuses, 


of his ways, 


the 


and replace harshness with indulgence, 
village bell g 

out from the steeple close by, and Fos- 
ter Houghton dropped the thread of his 
with a start, and went back to 
again. 

too nervous. 


hereafter. The ond 


revery 
the robbery Clearly he 
getting He must 
something to shake it off. 

‘Il get WHarry’s revolver,” he 
thought, with little purpose what he 


was 
do 
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should do 


with it; and he took the 
lamp and went up stairs to the boy’s 

The drawers were thrown 
confusion which offended 
the cashier’s neat prejudices acquired 
He knew where the 
pistol was kept, but its box was empty ; 


empty room. 
open in a 


in the profession. 
and he exclaimed under his breath, — 


“ That He goes 


ae e 
tO iinborougn 


is a boy all over. 
to dance and eat straw- 
berries, and he carries a pistol, load- 
ed I dare say to the muzzle. It is ten 
will himself or his 
sweetheart before the evening is over.” 


to one he shoot 
As Mr. Houghton fumbled over the 
his hand encountered a 
ered unaccustomed 
nose was able to recognize its contents 


bureau cOv- 


Even his 


a 1 
naSk 


is whiskey; and his regret at such a 


» in his son’s room was lost in 


+ 
t 


dist ove 
1 
} 


1¢ joy with which he hailed a stimu- 
lant so greatly needed to put his nerves 
the events to come. 
Perhaps he forgot how long it was since 
he had called in such a reinforcement ; 
perhaps his hand shook; perhaps he 


thought 


in condition for 


the occasion required a large 
He took a 


when he was down stairs again 


and 
the 
difficulties in the way of bagging the 
burglars vanished from his mind. He 
man once more, and en- 
tered into the romance of Bixby’s plot, 
he said to himself, as enthusiastically 
as Harry would have done. He paced 
the an elastic stride very 
different from the nervous, wavering 


dose. hearty one; 


Was a jy oung 


room with 


step with which he had heard the news. 
Bixby and himself, he thought, would 
be enough to overpower 
burglars. 


any three 
Then his head was heavy, 
and he felt drowsy. To be in proper 
condition for the emergency, he reflect- 
ed, he needed all the sleep he could 
get. The resolve was one to be exe- 
cuted as promptly as formed; and a 
few minutes later the cashier had locked 
the door, fastened the lower windows, 
and was snugly in bed. 

A gentle tinkle of the 
aroused him again before, as 


door-bell 
it seemed 
to him, he had fairly closed his eyes. 
“The robbers at last,” he thought; 
and then he rebuked himself for the 
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33 
absurdity of supposing that a burglar 
would announce his coming by the 
door-bell. “It is Bixby, of course,” he 
said to himself, “come to own he was 
But 
he paused before he turned the key, 
and said in his fiercest tone, “ Who is 
there?” 


“It is 


a fool and the story all nonsense.” 


me, Foster,” said the 
sweet, familiar voice of his wife, with- 
out; and when he had admitted her 
she told him, in her quick way, that 
after she had watched with the child an 
hour or two, a professional nurse who 
had been sent for a week before had 
arrived unexpectedly, and that she had 


only 


been glad to give up her vigil and come 
home. 

Foster Houghton rarely did anything 
without thinking twice about it, if not 
more ; so it came about that while he 
balanced in his mind the fros and cous 
as to revealing to his wife the secret 
which Bixby had confided to him, and 
thus giving her a fright in advance for 
what might prove to be a false alarm 
all, the tired lady 


y went sound 
asleep ; 


after 
and thus the scale was turned 
in favor of reticence. 
band’s 
uted 


Perhaps the hus- 


continued drowsiness contrib- 


to the resolve also; for his eye- 
lids still drooped with strange obstinacy, 
and an influence more powerful than 
even the apprehension of danger trans- 
formed his terrors into dreams again. 


Il. 

ONE, two, rang out from the belfry 
on the breathless June night, already 
heavy with the rising fog from the river. 
Foster Houghton found himself broad 
awake as he counted the strokes; but 
even while he thought it was the clock 
that had disturbed him, he felt a cold, 
hard ring 
and saw through the darkness a 
by his bedside. 

“ Not one word, 
utter another.” 

He noted the voice even in the whirl 
of the moment, and knew that, it was 
strange tohim. He turned toward his 
wife, and saw that there was a man by 
her with 


of steel against his temple, 
man 


or you will never 


side also, revolver aimed; 
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+) ly 
tuai pr 


rise, a 


in covering his limbs wi 








2 10 The lue 
chain he could have sworn to among a 
thousand. 

The door swung open. 
ier’s heart was in his throat. 
not heard a sound 
knew the village constable 
fear, or hope, that he might have 
up the chase. All 
building ; but before the door could be 


The cash- 
He had 
but he 
too well to 


Bixby ; 


given 


four entered the 


closed behind them there was a shout, 
a cry of dismay, a rush of heavy feet, a 
flash of light in a Jantern which gleamed 
efore it 
guished, the confused sound 
and oaths and the 
punctuated by the sharp report of a 
pistol. Hougl 
account 


but a moment b was extin- 
if blows 
breaking of glass, 


Foster 1ton could never 


clearer of a terrible 
minute which 
seemed partly benumbed 
part in the struggle, but 
pushed outside the door ; 
the tumult within began 
Silas came 
dragging 


give a 
consciousness 
He took no 
seemed to be 
and there, as 
to 
hurriedly 


figure by the 


in his 


diminish, 


Bixby to him, 


masked shoul- 


g a 
le 
der. 

‘ Houg 
We have 


men 


little 


my 


hton, you m help a 
vot the better of *em, 
holding the two 

the fight 

and you must hol 


and 

are 

down. But 

them yet, 
three minutes while 

Just hold 

is head, and he will rest very 

Bixby 


hands. 
easy.” 
Even while he spoke in- 
the door again, and the gle of 
which foll ywed that he 
l recovered his lantern and meant to 


do his work thoroughly. 


was 


leam 


] 
i 


ywe d she 


Houghton’s left hand had 
1 to the collar of hi 
had been th 


Foster 
been guidec 
the revolver 
his right. There was no question of 

bl He 


the composure of the robber now. 
and 


panted shook, 
from the 


S captive, 
rust into 


and 
anda 


and sobbed and 
no effort to tear himself 


him. 


made 
feeble grasp that confined 

If the cashier had 
all his life, 
stant now. He 
himself 


been irresolut 


he did not waver for an in- 
did not query within 
what was his duty, what 
was prudent, or what his wife would 
advise, or what bank directors 
would think. 


or 


the 


River 


Bank Robbery. {March, 


L 


“Harry,” he whispered, 


his lips close to the mask, 


hoarsely, 
“T know 
you.” 

The shrinking figure gave one great 
— went rig 
without pausing 

“ Bixby not 
there is time to escape yet. 
his pistol in the air. 
to 
Tinborough. 


sob. Foster ht on 


Fn know you, and 


I shall fire 


Run for your life 
your horse there, and push on to 


You 
May God forgive you.” 


can catch the train. 
the hand which 
had released its hold as the 
kissed it. 


upon a 


The figure caught 


words were 


spoken, and 


| 
back as if 


y 
ng 


robber murmured some thi 


could not be understood, and 


into the cashier’s hand a mass of 
ntuition rather 
lough 


pre: 


metal which his 
} 


his touc Peleg | 


He 


h re aaalieail as 


ton’s watch had 
mind l 
hen he fired 


as Silas 


vneels 


away from why did n’t 
oner.” 
think I 


name 


out s¢ 


getting faint. 


kill her.” 
Houg! 


he S] 


Foster unk in a 


even as and only the qu 
arm of Silas Bi 
fall on the 


“ See 


xby saved him from 
stone ste ps. 

he. 

tied uy 
Houg 


70 


he re, be Vy ag said 


got those fellows 
; take 
o, and I ’ll 


untie 


’Squire ton 
to 


before 


over 


‘ 


and 
and 

that pesky 
away. If 


his wife, 
little 
I had ’a’ 
risk the 

to r 
Mike, you just keep your revol- 


his house 
I start after 
that has got 


posed he would dare to 


rascal 
sup- 
p istol 
I should have hung on 
self. 
ver cocked, and if either of those 
more than winks, shoot him wh 
lies.” 

Having thus disposed 
and provided for the guard 


men 
ere he 


force 


the pris- 
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oners and the restoration of the dis- 
abled, the commander was off at a run. 
Half Elmfield seemed to have 
awakened by the shots, and he 


been 

vas 
met by a half-dozen lightly clad men 
and boys whom he sent on this errand 
and that, to open the lock-up under 
the engine-house, to harness horses for 
the pursuit, vouchsafing only very curt 
replies to their eager questions as to 


what had happened. He was exasper- 
ated on arriving at Foster Houghton’s 
dwelling to 
the 


a stentorian 


door locked and 
fastened. So 
“ It ? 


-Mrs. — Houghton. 


find the 
windows he raised 
shout of, s—all — 
Robbers — 
ht —and 


-nobody — hurt” ; sepa- 


words ca insure 

scud at 

bank again. 

met half-way an excited, talkative 
' 


little group, the central figure of which 


, ] ~*achier 41 
as the cashier of the 


still 
by friendly hands. 


bank, restored 
and 
Assured 


white as death, 


life, but 

supported 

lf was now able to 

wife, Bixby ran on to the 

five minutes more was 
. , 


‘is gig, and urging his cheer- 
bay Morgan over the road to 
izh, mentally putting into form 


the “Tr 


ter 

his 

head, : 

sorrow } 

heek, and lea 

“He has 
the road to the 

* Will he not be overtaken ? ” 


He 


ae: Te 
KHOWS What 1S 
} 


has a fair start, 


and at stake; and the 
train passes through before daylight.” 

5 5 n? } et whj ] } ¢ d 

woman s heart, which hat 

her bravely up so far, gave way, 

and she broke into terrible sobs; and 

comfort her 


husband who would 


was himself overcome by the 
and 
Silently they suffered together, pressing 
hands, until the entering light of dawn 


common 


grief, could not speak a word. 
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reminded them that even this day had 
duties and perhaps new phases of sor- 
row. They could hear the quick steps 
of passers evidently full of excitement 
over the event of the night, and talking 
all together. They could not be long 
left undisturbed. As they 
Foster Houghton,— unable or reluc- 


dressed, 


tant to describe in any detail the scene 
the bank, as 
1im about it, 


his wife was to ask 


suddenly encountered 
in his pocket tl] 


its chain. 


1e watch, entangled in 


“He gave me this, and a kiss,” he 


said, every word a sob; Mary 


Houghton 


Then, as a 


heart. 


pressed it 
quick step sounded on 
the porch, she hastily thrust it 


into a 
drawer. 
“Whi 


“1 do not know. 


asked. 


Heaven will direct 


it shall we say?” she 


us for the best,” he replied. 


The step did not pause for ceremony, 
but came in, and up the stairs as if on 
some pressing errand. Then the 
opened, Harry Houghton ra 
i wet with the fog of the 


aoor 
and 
nasil 


morning cheeks rosy as from a 
rapid rid is eyes dancing with 


citement. 


ex- 


His father and mother stood speech- 
less and bewilde red, filled with 
alarm. But the boy was too bi 


his own thoughts to observe his: 


‘for con 
} 


. T° 
IS DIXDy Snou 
: P 
{ 


yout robbers ? 
4] 


when I met him 
what is there such a crowd at the | 
about? Did I 
expected me ? Wehad a glorious time, 
at Tinborough, you 

were through danci 


oner th 


come s 


drive home at once. 


e 
out I met Silas in his gig dt 
mad, and he shouted at me ti 
could nt 
But bef 


thing else, I want to beg your | 


out of hearing, but I 


9 


rd ina dozen. 


one wt 
for my roughness last night. 1 
enough to know better, but 
gry when I spoke; and | 
thoroughly ashamed of 





Bank Rol he vr 


his manifes 
xpression of 


There is much to tell 


id, “and perhaps yo 
I have to ask your forgiv 


than you mine. But 





to merit ti 


On her, si 


ability, movin 

ty miles an h 

have not pe rsonallv insp . 
ed not be blamed for 


iralleled as an 


Even one wl has stood 


decks and witnessed how 

1e glided over the sea, cutting 

e was undoubtedly _ the billows noiselessly, leaving no wake 
‘failure. Heronly of troubled foam, not even bending to 
an had been the breeze, but standing upright as a 
even doubted steeple, would himself have been in- 
her destina- credulous, until he had seen the chip 
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thereon, and counted ten, twelve, and 
fifteen, with a recorded force of wind 
which would have impelled many an- 
other noble vessel, with proportionably 
greater spread of canvas, only six, 
or nine. 


eight, 

But it was not all a summer day on 
board the Idaho, nor her march one 
of triumph only. At two o’clock of the 
afternoon of November 22d, just as 
the officers had finished their tiffin, and 
were lazily occupying themselves after 
their wont, reading, writing, smoking, or 
chatting, one of the passengers rushed 
up from the lower wardroom with un- 
covered head and blanched face gasp- 
ing out, “ My God, the magazine is on 
fire !” and thick volumes of black smoke 
quickly following him showed that it 
was no false alarm. 
fire-bell 
to their 


Immediately the 


rang, and the crew hastened 


several stations, working with 


that desperate courage which charac- 
terizes the disciplined sailor, no matter 
what the All board 
were conscious of their fearful peril. 
Trained from their entering 
to : 


powder, that even when it is brought 


emergency. on 


into the 


areful 


service be so ¢ in handling 
on board in securely fastened copper 
tanks, they extinguish every light and 
fire, however distant, and do not even go 
into the magazine with ordinary shoes 
lest the iron nails might strike a spark, 
here they saw the flames themselves 
fiercely playing around thousands of 
of the dangerous explosive. 
The demon of fire had entered the very 
chamber of death, but brave men fol- 
lowed to do him battle, and toiled amid 


the smoke and the darkness 


pounds 


and flame, 
without a hope of life for themselves, to 
save the lives of their shipmates on deck, 
who stood there, many with nothing to 
do, and all the more wretched there- 
fore, greedily listening to the wild re- 
ports that came from below, that the fire 
was gaining, that the magazine cork 
could not be started, — that it was all up 
with us. For ten minutes — hours they 
seemed — men looked death steadily in 
the face (later in the cruise we stared 
at him as many hours in reality), and 


thought of those dear ones at home 
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whom they were never again to meet, 
and of the agony they would suffer 
when they knew how they had been 
bereaved. Few men, I imagine, who 
have any one to love them, even at 
such a time, think of themselves or 
their own future, but pray for escape 
only for the sake of others, — dear 
mother or sister or wife. Gradually 
the flames subsided, the smoke became 
denser, and fainting and half-suffocated 
men, drawn up from below, announced 
the danger over. One seldom escapes 
a more imminent peril than this, but it 
was to be the lot of the Idaho to bear 
us still nearer the brink of eternity. 

Having made the extraordinary run 
the Indian Ocean, already stated, 
the fickle wind, as though content with 


having given the 


in 


ship an opportunity 
of showing her pace, deserted her. A 
calms and 


and the 


of provoking 
befell 


iling-vessel afloat in any sea made a 


succession 


l-winds her ; fastest 
passage of two hundred days to Japan, 
She 


-three days among the 


-one of the longest on record. 
lingered fifty 
straits and islands which constitute Om- 
bay Passage, twenty of that time being 
$ age my 
consumed in making only s« 
Her st 
The 


and the remonstrances of offic 


venteen 
niles. ry at Nagasaki was un- 


eventful. reports Ol hei speed, 


ers that 
such a beautiful specimen of our naval 


architecture should left to rot on 


duty for which she was so manifestly 


be 


unfitted, finally determmed the govern- 
ment to recall her, and she was ordered 
to Yokohama, prior to 


Kong to discharge her surplus stores, 


coing to Hong- 


and then sailing for Panama with 


invalids of the squadron, and ulti 


for San Francisco, there to be re] 

and refitted as a cruising vessel. 
As anticipated, fifteen months 

ing at the same moorings in th¢ 

of Nagasaki had so fouled her | 

with sea-weed and barnacles, that 

did not exhibit anything of her famous 


+ 
tO 


speed on the passage 
Her bad luck, 


her, 


however, 
for in a course 
south-southwest, then southeast, after- 


wards east, and finally north-northeast, 
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she invariably experienced an opposing 
wind, and on the 1gth of August en- 
countered a typhoon, which, though it 
sorely strained her rotten sides, de- 
monstrated her admirable qualities as 
a sea-boat. Notwithstanding the se- 
verity of the hurricane, which, as af- 
terwards discovered, occasioned an im- 
mense amount of injury to the ship- 
ping at and near Yokohama and in 
Yeddo, — among other ravages, lifted a 
building one hundred feet long more 
than thirty feet into the air, and there 
blew it to pieces, —the Idaho did not 
lose a spar, nor scarcely shipped a sea. 
Seams were opened, bolts drawn, and 
beams broken, but she behaved nobly, 
and established her claim to be con- 
Vio- 
lent as was this hurricane, it was only 
a moderate gale compared with the 
ordeal soon to be undergone by the 
ship, and which it is the purpose of 
this relate. Three hundred 
souls, which this gallant vessel bore 


sidered the paragon of sea-goers. 


paper to 


within the very gates of eternity and 
brought safely back, have had an expe- 
rience vouchsafed few men, and hence 
their story has a claim to be put on rec- 
ord, if only in the interests of science. 
Preliminary to the narration of these 
events, it may be desirable to explain 
to the 
thing of the nature of typhoons. 


non-professional reader some- 


The 


term is of Chinese etymology, denoting 


} 


in the original merely “a very great 
wind,” and is accepted by mariners as 
expressive of the most violent of that 
class of hurricanes, generically termed 
“cyclones,” or revolving gales. They 
occur most frequently among the West 

1 Islands, in the Indian Ocean, 
the China Sea. In 
the latter region the prevailing winds, 
termed 


especially in 
“ monsoons,” blow from May 
September steadily from the south- 


to 


west, and from October to April from 
the The 
changes of the monsoons are especially 
fruitful of atmospheric disturbances, 
and particularly the time of the setting 
in the northeast monsoon, which, 
coinciding with the autumnal equinox, 
is that when the most violent typhoons 


northeast. seasons of the 


of 
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occur. ‘Thereis a general tendency in 
all winds to move in a curvilinear di- 
rection, and in the case of hurricanes 
it becomes completely circular, and the 
gale, while advancing bodily over the 
face of the ocean in any one direction, 
at the same time revolves upon its cen- 
tre, as the earth rotates upon its axis 
while speeding along in its orbit, or 
a cart-wheel turns upon its axle-tree 
while rolling over the ground. 

therefore, that while 
the gale itself may be travelling, say to 
the northeast, the wind will be blow- 
ing from every point of the compass in 
the several parts of the circumference 
of the tornado, and of course in its op- 


It is evident, 


posite sides or semicircles, as they 
are technically called, in directly con- 
trary directions. The diameter of a 
cyclone varies from one to several hun- 
dred miles, the velocity and intensity 
of the wind increasing from the exte- 
rior towards the centre, where it ab- 
ruptly ceases. This centre of calm, or 
vortex of the whirlwind, may be so 
small that the wind shifts almost with- 
out lull from one direction to the oppo- 
site, or, as in the instance about to be 
narrated, when it was nearly two hours 
passing over the Idaho, it may have 
a diameter of twenty miles. The extent 
of range of a revolving gale is often sev- 
eral thousand miles, over which it ad- 
vances at a speed of ten to thirty miles 
an hour, while, independent of this pro- 
gressive rate of the whole mass, the 
gyratory or rotatory velocity of the 
wind in the several planes of the gale 
itself may have every conceivable force, 
according to its nearness to or distance 
from the vortex. 

On the 18th of September the Idaho 
vas reported ready for sea, and the 
20th was appointed her day for sail- 
ing for Hong-Kong. On board ship 
there was a very general desire to 
main only a week longer, for two rea- 


re- 


sons, — the first, to await the arrival of 
the mail from home, — that one only real 
pleasure in the lives of such exiles as 
ourselves ; the other, because by that 
time the bad weather, which usually at- 
tends the equinoctial period everywhere, 
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here invariably, would have been 


D> 


over, with the additionally greater pros- 


ive given. 


snore, sailor Sy 


ashamed Ol 


with 


quickly ran away wi 

ender and compelled her t st off he 
lines. The wind slightly ned dur- 
tion from 
Towards 


influence 
making towarc 
rometer slow! 


night lo 
] 


g g the ship sped merri y 

with studding-sails set, never making 
less than ten knots, and almost indu- 
cing us to believe that our forebodings 


had been groundless. 


| March, 


a drizzl 


ing 
- 5 ihe eg 
eight o clock in the 


moder- 


iccession 


id volleys of 
l to leeward. 
soon close-reefed 
lown into ribb« 
re-trysail vanished 
followed by the fring f 
. 2 
L 


taysail. The hurricane had 


4 
t 
I 


ecom tornado ; we were wrestling 
the sea, the 


yphoon. It is a hopeless 


with ereat 


scourge of 
dread 
task to attempt to give an idea of one 


of these fearful convulsions of nature, 


even to nautical men, who have not 
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of the wind, wl 
tinually varies in tone and fore 
no other 1 


is sucl 


The ship beg 


ng great 


lurch, which swept everything 


off the de 


bulkheads, cabin, armory, 


cks, carrying awa} 


skylights and hammock r 


ing 


ana 


At half 


barometer had fallen 


helpless crowd. 


aves 
o 


n¢ 


misfortune to experien 


Cc, 


- heard on e: 


howling 
e noise 
to labor 
at every 


_ ) 
movable 


its and 


nd pantry, 
ail, and wash- 


men and officers aft in one confused 


past sev- 
to 27 


a 
7.02, 


semicircie 


a disabl 


tle, and 


+; y - 4] 
cessation of t 


the 


period of rest. 


completely unn igeable; but now the 


waters, relieved from all restraint, rese 


in their own might cleams 


Ghastly 


of lightning revealed them piled up on 
every side in roug idal 
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mountain high, — the revolving circle of 
wind which everywhere enclosed them 
causing them to boil and tumble as 
though they were being stirred 
mighty caldron. 
blown 


in some 
The ship, no longer 
rolled and 
like a 


The sea rose, toppled over, and 


over on her side, 


pitched, and was tossed about 
cork. 
fell with crushing force upon her decks. 
Once she shipped immense bodies of 
over both bows, both 
the 
moment. 


water quarters, 
starboard gangway, at the 
She sank under the 
enormous load, no one thought ever to 


and 


same 


rise again, and some making prepara- 
tions for a few more minutes of life by 
seizing ladders and chests, by which 
when she 
should disappear from beneath them. 


they might be buoyed up 


She trembled violently, paused, then 
slowly, wearily 


| 
with four 


rose, feet of 


water on her spar deck. Her seams 


opened fore and aft, the water pou 
1, . 


through in broad sheets, and g 
those who were shut dow y the 
1 hatches upon the 


cl sea 
of the most wretcl 


; ling hed hopeless- 
lecling hed hopeless 
For them the situation was even 


ness. 


more appalling than for those on deck, 


since for them absolutely 


there was 
‘} 


no prospect of escape. They saw the 
] 


water streaming through the opening 
ove, and watched it 
rising inch by inch in the 


seams of the deck al 
yump-well, 


T 
once fifteen in less than an hour; they 


witnessed the contortions of the vessel, 
and looked at huge beams and sturdy 
knees breaking in half, stanchions fetch- 
ing away, bolts drawing, butts opening, 
water-ways gaping, and masses of 
rotten wood dropping out 
a smooth 

had 


they knew that a single 


from places 


{ 
i 


where surface of paint and 


varnish hidden decay, and 
plank out of 
1at ship’s side would convert her in- 
their 


thrust 


to coffin. In one place a man 
arm through a hole to the 
very outer planking. 
below men 
and 


Some, with 


his 
Both above and 
pitched about the 
of them injured. 
broken bones and dislo- 
cated limbs, crawled to the surgeons, 
begging assistance. 


were 


decks, many 
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At twenty minutes before eight 
o’clock the vessel entered the vortex ; 
at twenty minutes past nine o’clock it 
had passed and the hurricane returned, 
blowing with renewed violence from 
the north, veering to the west. 

The once noble ship, the pride not 
only of our own navy but of the whole 
craft of ship-builders over all the world, 
was now only an unmanageable wreck. 
There was little left for the wind to do 
but entangle the more the masses of 

torn parted 
ropes which were held together by the 
wire rigging. One bundle, 


about four feet in thickness, of sail and 


broken spars, sails, and 


curious 


cordage and lightning-rod, so knotted 
together that the efforts of a dozen men 
failed to undo it, has been preserved as 
a trophy of our battle with the winds, 
and a rem 

terious eff j 


or two 


. , 
pest beg sensibly t 


plish. later the tem- 


o abate, and confi- 
dence increased i ability of the 
When daylight 

was over, and we 

of the 


of damage the 


ship to ho 
dawned 
first | astonish- 
u ship had in- 
curred in bearing us through the perils 
of that dreadful night. 
that she 

All 


clearin 


ecame 


aware 


ng < 
It was evident 
had sacrificed herself to save us. 
hard at work 
g away the wreck, and rigging 


hands were soon 


and ere the sun 


jury-masts and sails; 
again set 


back to 


sanueda 


the ship was slowly working 
had 
but a few hours before in all the 
of 
There 


Yokohama, whence she 


trimness a well-appointed man-of- 


war. was almost 


funereal about her return, for she was 


something 


eight days crawling back over the dis- 
tance she had so gayly sped in one, 
re-entered the harbor and 


} 
she 


before 
reached the anchorage which she will 
probably never again leave. There she 
lies, condemned by the board of sur- 
vey as unseaworthy, an interesting relic 
of our naval history, and a noble monu- 
ment of that immortal genius which 
enabled man to cope successfully with 
the elements in one of their grandest 
contests. 
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EVEN-SONG. 


T may be, yes, it must be, Time, that brings 
An end to mortal things, 
That sends the beggar Winter in the train 
Of Autumn’s burthened wain, — 
Time, that is heir of all our earthly state, 
And knoweth well to wait 
sea hath turned to shore and shore to sea, 
If so it need must be, 
Ere he make good his claim and call his own 
Old empires overthrown, — 
Time, who can find no heavenly orb too large 
To hold its fee in charge, 
Nor any motes that fill its beam so small, 
But he shall care for all, — 
It may be, must be, —yes, he soon shall tire 
This hand that holds the lyre. 


Then ye who listened in that earlier day 
When to my careless lay 

I matched its chords and stole their first-born thrill, 
With untaught rudest skill 

Vexing a treble from the slender strings 
Thin as the locust sings 

When the shrill-crying child of summer’s heat 
Pipes from his leafy seat, 

The dim pavilion of embowering green 
Beneath whose shadowy screen 

The small sopranist tries his single note 
Against the song-bird’s throat, 

And all the echoes listen, but in vain ; 

Then ye who listened in that earlier day 
Shall sadly turn away, 


They hear no answering strain, — 


Saying, “ The fire burns low, the hearth is cold 
That warmed our blood of old; 

Cover its embers and the half-burnt brands, 
And let us stretch our hands 

Over a brighter and fresh-kindled flame ; 
Lo, this is not the same, 

The joyous singer of our morning time, 
Flushed high with lusty rhyme! 

Speak kindly, for he bears a human heart, 
But whisper him apart, — 

Tell him the woods their autumn robes have shed 
And all their birds have fled, 
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irst pale stars of twilight, — 
The flattering whisper’s c 
“Thou hast the fire no evening chill can tame, 


Whose coals outlast its flame !’ 





yA) held 
i Heid 


} 
tildal~ DY 


beer civilized men of European st 
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Until within a few years the Anglo- 
Saxons had not occupied any por- 
the continental border of the 
and thus had escaped 
disturbances which 


tion of 
Va > Ocean, 
contact with the 
are so common all around this great 
If the reader will glance 
the 


earth are represented, he will see that 


sea. 


map whereon volcanoes of 


Pacific is bor- 


dered with a line of these mountains. 


the great basin of the 
Along the American coast especially 
he will perceive that these vents of 
internal force are so crowded together 
that the products of their 
form an almost continuous belt stretch- 


eruptio ns 


ing from Cape Horn to the extremity 
of the Alaskan 
nection which 


Peninsula. The con- 


exists between earth- 
quake and volcanic action renders it 
certain that where the latter is found 
the former may be expected. These 
produtts of internal convulsions, form- 
ing mountains miles in height, give 


he plants him- 


man fair warning that, if 
self at their base, he must be prepared 
at any time for the visitation of forces 
against which he will be incompetent 
to struggle, which may in a 


"DD 


moment 
destroy him and his proudest works. 

It is into this volcano-riven region 
that the most rapid movement of popu- 
The 
western slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
a more important region in point of 
resources of every description than any 
other geographical area on the conti- 


nent 


lation ever known is tending. 


is doubtless to bear within a cen- 
tury a greater population than is now 
held by the whole area of the United 
States. 

ligent interest in the future of our race 


Every one who feels an intel- 


must be concerned for the prospects of 
this region. Soil, climate, mineral re- 
sources, relation to other great centres 
of population, alike promise that our 
children and children’s 
find here all 


children shall 
the conditions of pros- 
perity which these features can afford ; 
but before we can say that the future 
is altogether bright, we must ascertain 
whether society can there find a stable 
footing on a firm-set earth, or whether 
this portion of our continent is as un- 


California Earthquakes. 
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fortunate as the similarly situated por- 
tion of its southern mate, the coasts of 
Peru and Chili. 

We have only imperfect data con- 
cerning the earthquakes of the Califor- 
nian shore. Although it was occupied 
at a few points by Jesuit missions and 
military stations of the Spaniards as 
early as 1698, there have been no rec- 
ords of earthquake shocks discovered 
of an earlier date than 
that date, and prior to 


1800.* Since 
850, the imper- 
fect archives mention only two years 
in which earthquakes occurred ; so that, 
with the exception of three years’ dis- 
turbances, only one of which was made 
memorable by its severity, our record 
embraces only the earthquakes which 
have happened within the past twenty 
years. that 
in the period which has elapsed since 


It is not to be conceived 


the first settlement of the country by 
this coast 
earthquakes during 


the Spaniards until 1850, 
disturbed by 


only three years. 


was 
As we cannot believe 
that the outbreak of seismic force was 
in any way brought about by the com- 
ing of the “ Yankees,” we must suppose 
that the repeated slight shocks which 
have attracted so much attention from 
a people born in a land where such 
movements were rare were entirely 
overlooked by the Jesuit priest, who, 
in addition to his characteristic care- 
lessness concerning all natural phe- 
nomena, had been long accustomed to 
such slight movements in Mexico or 
Peru, whence he came 

The most important shock mentioned 
in the Jesuit archives occurred during 
the month of September, 1812, and was 
of extreme violence. Itoverthrew the 
buildings at the missicns of San Juan 
Capistrano in Los Angeles County, and 
that of Purissima in the county of San- 


* The records of the setilements of Califor- 
The earliest archives 
Fr®m this date to 180c 
actica has been found 
rrth of October, 
18th of the 
at the 


nia have not been preserve 


begin during the year 1769 


eart! ake 
latter 


no mention of 
During the year, on the 
nother on the 
shocks 


a shock is noticed, and 


same month; two occurred, one 
beginning of the evening and another about 11 P. M 
In 1808, from the 21st of June to the 17th of July, 
twenty-one shocks were noticed at the Presidio of 


San Francisco 
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The 


l from the articles o 


foliowing account is 
Karth- 
quakes of California by Dr. J. B. Trask, 


n the 
to whom we are indebted for most that 
we know concerning the earthquakes 
‘ gion. It is to be remembered 
ily source of information was 
ments of old inhabitants of the 
id foreign traders at that time 
was clear and uncommon- 


it being Sunday, the people 
had assembled at San Juan Capistrano 
for evening About half an 


after the opening of service, an 


service. 
hour 
inusual, loud but distant rushing sound 
was heard in the atmosphere, to the 
east and also over the water, which re- 
sembled the sound of strong wind; but 
as it approached no perceptible breeze 
The sea was smooth 
So distant and 
loud was this atmospheric sound that 
left the building, attracted by 
the noise. 


accompanied it. 


and the air was calm. 
several 
“Immediately following the sound, 


the 
occurred, which was suffi- 


the first and heaviest shock of 
earthquake 


ciently severe to prostrate the Mission 
Church of San Capistrano almost in 
a body, burying in its ruins most of 
behind after the 
its approach was 


those who remained 

first 

heard. 
“The 


stated at 


indication of 


number killed is 
from thirty to 


variously 
forty-five (the 
largest number of persons agree on the 
smallest number of deaths given), but in 
] 


the absence of records such statements 


should | 

allowance. A considerable number are 

reported to have been badly injured.” 
The church destroyed was a well- 


structure; the walls of stone 


and cement, and not of adobe. There 
was a short steeple or cupola attached, 
which also was overturned by the shock, 
faliing upon the roof of the building. 
Accounts agree in describing the 
movement as a vertical uplift, attended 
by a rotating motion. Although we 
cannot believe that such a movement is 
possible, it is interesting to notice that 
it is thought to be perceived only in 
VOL, XXV.— NO. 149. 23 


ye received with many grains of 


Fe) 


earthquakes of great violence, where 
the bodies of the observers are much 
J 
I 


The in- 
tensity of the shock is also shown by 
the fact that most of the persons who 


thrown about by the shocks. 


survived were much affected by dizzi- 
ness and nausea. 

Succeeding the first and most de- 
felt 
during the same day, each accompanied 
by aloud, deep rumbling ; they were all, 
however, 
first movement. 


structive shock, five others were 


much less violent than the 

The shocks, or at 
least the sounds which preceded them, 
seemed to come from the south and 
east. 

“Tn the valley of Santa Inez, to the 
south and west of Santa Barbara, the 
church now known as the 
Vieja’ (La Purissima) was completely 
destroyed. At this locality there were 
also a number of lives lost, but what 
number is yet very uncertain. 


* Mission 


The dis- 
tance between Capistrano and Santa 
Inez is about one hundred and seventy 
miles. The shock which destroyed this 
building occurred about one hour after 
the former, and the greater portion of 
the inhabitants had left the building but 
a few minutes before it fell, service hav- 
ing closed. The first shock felt here 


prostrated the building, 


as in the pre- 
ceding case. 

‘““A Spanish ship, which lay at San 
Buenaventura, thirty-eight miles from 
Santa Barbara, was much injured by 
the leaked to 
that it became necessary to beach her 


shock, and that extent 
and remove most of her cargo.” 

From a person living in the country 
at the time we have the following ac- 
count of the effects of the shocks upon 
the sea in the bay of Santa Barbara: 
“The sea was observed to recede from 
the shore during the continuance of 
the shocks, and left the latter dry for a 
considerable distance, when it returned 
in five or six heavy rollers, which over- 
flowed the plain on which Santa Bar- 
bara is built. The inhabitants saw the 
recession of the sea, and, being aware 
of the danger on its return, fled to the 
adjoining hills near the town to escape 
the threatened deluge.” 





from tl 

tures j : 

been expected. receding yez a number of 
The destructi shocks above d tions were o« cupied by observan 

scribec . cen pret eded ited S tes officers, we have no note 

by some very singular disturbanc es, hquake movements. The 

affecting  s hern ur f th a | g table gi all the important 

gion which i Ww th tate of Cali y-two ligh 

fornia. It seems t -ed Ni lg liff *n places havi 

we 


these shox KS beg list known conce 


continued without interruption for fot he rthqual which have 


months and a | 
hardly a day 

and sometimes 
as ngle day. 
movements and tl 
pop ulation 

that the pe 

from their 

air durin 


whole 


aliforni: 


region so extensive vibrating for many 


months under the influence of continu Franc 
| 


Ous earthquake shocks. leg hast ity. Moderat 


In 1850 the earthquake records be- Fel y 14. San Luis Obispo 
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January 2, 1oh. 15m. San Francis¢ 


the north. Smart shock. A pendu- 
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ariposa. From the cessive shocks, some 
t, accompanied with noise like powerful, causing much 
Smart shock. lag 
San Francisco. Severe. Build 


h shaker 


alarm. 
a 1560, 
nuc ly 

not suffer. March 1¢ th. Sacramento 
rbara and Mon- | 
* Momentary 


la, El Dor 


1a nt shock. 
in duration, attended with a lou e- ly t 

port.” 

3, 22h 


Smart shocl 


May 


crament« 


3. Los Angek 
Tejon. 
Humboldt 


Sierra County 


sail 1 
omMmart SHOCK. 


10, 221 
Smart shocl 
September 26, jar, the second undula- 
Smart damage done. 
Franc 


rong shock. 


December 1, 


isco. 
oh. som. §S 
Smart shock. 


y ,. Sh. 45m. Sar 
December 1, 14h, 1 


n Francisco, 
om. San 


1564 
an Francis 


0. 


hock, three distinct 
Francisco, 


t vibrations, 
storm the day previous. 
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-49m. San Francisco, Santa 
anta Cruz, Stockton, Petaluma, 
ra. A shock of considerable 
ill these points, at the last 
violent, where the shock 
about two minutes, causing 
vires to wave to and fro. 
14h. San Francisco. A 
hock. 
>h. Stockton. Smart shock. 
Im. Slight. 
kton severe nine minutes later. 


Severe. At Sac- 


San Francisco. 


57 m. 
at 15h. 


53 m. 


Very severe. 
Smart 
hree distinct movements, with 


San Francisco 


sound 


Shocks pecu- 


Was felt over a region 


and thirty-two miles in 


an Fran isc ° 
ur vibrations, the 
neteen seconds 


» separated by intervals of 
nds. 


omart 


o seventy-five secc 
San Francisco. 
Francisco. 


Ss pan 


Jose, Stockton, and 
Strong shock. Two 
its from north, 13° E. Pendu- 


ng ¢c ighteen inche Ss. 


32m. Mission San 


h 


terey County. Strong shock. 


gm. San Francisco. 


Mission San Juan. 


Missi 


All these were from 


n San Juan. 


san Francisco, 


ne minute 


1505. 


7h. Rosa, Sonoma 


Santa 
Smart shock. 


San Francisco. Smart 


San Francisco. Smart 


March 30, 7h. 28m. San Francisco. 


Very 
smart shock, 


April 15, oh. 40m. San Diego, Severe 


a 
357 
shock. Three movements in quick suc- 
cession, preceded by a rushing sound. 
April 18, 13h. 31m. San Francisco, An- 
Light 
severe at San 


gel Island, Oakland, San Juan. 
at first three localities ; 
Juan. 
April 27, 15h. 56m. 
May 24, 3h. 21m. 
Juan, Santa Cruz 


San Francisco. 
Francisco, San 
Smart shock. At 


movement; at 


oan 


the first place a single 


the second, two waves. 
September 22. Yorka. 


October 


shock. 


I, gh. ‘ort Humboldt. 
Very smart shock. 

October 8, 12h. 46m. 

Stor kton, 


San Francisco, San 


Jose, Santa Cruz, Sacra- 


mento, etc. 

Very severe shock. Regarded as the 
most severe since the annexation of the 
Territory. No very serious damage was 
done, and no lives lost. Many buildings 
these 


were fractured, but most of 


i] Ti 
built uy 


were 
yon the 
mt. The 
was followed by a condition of 
} 


evidently insec ure, OF 
made 


shoc k 


lands on the city’s fre 


continuous vibration, which lasted for 


about ten hours. At no time during this 
period did the vibratory movement cease 
The shock came from north 50° W. 
Octoher 8, 22h. 1m. Same places as pre- 
Light shock. 
10h. 34m. 
Another light shock. 
October 9, 11h. 
Light shock. After 


ceding. 


October 9, San Francisco 


in Francisco. 


32m. San 
, 


this shock the 
earth continued to vibrate for fdrty- 

eight hour 
October 13, 2h. 
Oakland, 
Smart 
November 
( 


Santa ( 


5m. San Francisco, 


Santa Clara, Angel 


1 ’ 
SNOCK. 


Island 


Walsonville, 


Smart shock. 


1 
24, 3. 


ruz ( 


45 m 
yunty. 
The connection between the Califor- 
nia earthquakes and those which occur 
on the northern portion of the Pacific 
coast of North America is yet to be 
traced. It seems likely, however, that 
the coast is not as uniformly affected 
by these disturbances as is the western 
The 


not succeeded in finding 


‘> 


coast of South America. writer 


has any ac- 
counts of Oregon earthquakes which 
would ler a comparison with the 
California shocks possible. At Van- 


} 


couver’s Island slight shocks frequent- 
ly occur, a year rarely passing 


g without 
some disturbance; but 


ren 


none of the 
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shocks observed there have produced occurred among the larger islands 
| 


any destructive te ; none have Aleutian archipelago. In 18 

equalled the severer shocks of the Cali- ands of St. Paul and St. 

fornia area. Wherever the direction eived shocks of such violenc 
he shocks has bee ir fi 


have been found to c 


1d smoke, : 
l rt action, li wards lava and pumice-ston 
they must 


local shocks of great sev erity 
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ing attained the height of its eruption, along the banks of the great river; and 
the new - made volcano sank suddenly the records of Massachusetts show at 
again into the ,d ging the waters least one shock — that of 1755 — which 
into the gulf with the violence of the i » was probably not much ex- 
maelstr ‘ n their flight fr hese eeded by any Californian earthquake. 

] i t existence 


ath tl 


1e1r 
Califor- 


propor 


results 


enorant. 
to warrant 
ereat chain, 


to ( 
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Rocky Mountains seems to be the seat 
of far 
tion. 

of some portion of the chain, the not 
infrequent indications of elevation of 
the coast-line after a severe shock, 


formative ac- 
The almost continual trembling 


more energetic 


IS 


a in its obvious im- 
port, is a civic tie, enforced by 


the magistrate in the interest of public 
order. I, for example, A B, am a 
married man, entitled therefore to cer- 
tain civic rights, such as the rig] 
found a family, or call my children my 
own; and exposed, on the other hand, 


it to 


to certain civic pains, in case of my 
conjugal unworthiness, the 
breaking up of my family, or the sepa- 
ration of my wife and children from my 
care and authority, followed by the 
alienation of a portion of m 


such as 


y worldly 
goods to their exclusive benefit. 

Now let us suppose for a moment 
that my conjugal peace has been inter- 
t] 


we 


rupted, but on the other side of 
house. That is to say, suppose that 
my wife, no matter how instigated — 
whether by outward constraint or by 
i the 


UO 
inward guile—should be led to 


overt disregard of her marriage vow. 


I have a clear remedy by the law of 


that is, I am entitled, not in- 
deed to treat her with the 


manity or personal indignity, but to 


course ; 
least inhu- 


be relieved of the burden of her main- 
tenance and association, and of all cov- 
enanted obligation to her in case of my 
ever being disposed to contract mar- 
riage anew. 

What now will be my action in the 
premises? Can there be any reason- 
Ah yes, a 
For mar- 


able doubt on the subject? 
grave doubt 
riage is not merely a civic, it is also a 
religious tie. It sure, very 
stringently enforced by the magistrate 


very indeed. 


is, to be 
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seem to show that the forces which 
lift up mountains are still at work be- 
neath May it not be that 
they yet will give to our continents the 
highest as well as the longest moun- 
tain-axis of the earth? 


this chain. 


GE HOLY? 

in the interest of the family, that is, of 
established convention or decency. But 
it is very much more stringently en- 
forced by the priest also, in the interest 
of our private manhood or character. 
Thus we find ourselves compelled to 


view marri both as a secular tie in- 


stituted in the 


kind, or 


from all; and as a religious tie institut- 


material interest of man- 
with a view tc protect each 
ed in its spiritual interest, or with a 
view to protect all from each. Asa mar- 
l ject to 


ried man, accordingly, I am si 
] irisdiction, — of human 


this concurrent j 
authority on the one hand, represent- 
ed by law; of divine authority on the 
No 


itself be- 


: s 
other, represented by conscience. 


practical conflict announces 


tween these authorities, so long as my 


vife and live together in reciprocal 
amity. jut the moment my civic obli- 
gation to my wife ceases by her mi 


conduct, the religious bond, whi 
been hitherto comparatively ir 
seemed indeed tacitly subservient 


the civi yntract, exerts a command- 


iat whereas yesterday, 


condemn this 


ing sway ; 
perhaps, I was ready to 
law of marriage for uniting me with a 
vicious person, I am to-day disposed to 
justify it as holy, pure, and good. By 
what spiritual alchemy is this change 
The 
and is well worth our study. 

The 
law on the one 
spect to man as a citizen, and what we 
call “ moral law,” 
other, which has respect to him as a 


wrought ? unswer is not difficult, 


between 
hand, which has re- 


difference statutory 


or conscience, on the 
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man, is mainly a difference of scope ; 
the scope of the former being to equip 
its subject in all conventional righteous- 
ness, of the latter to show him what a 
very sorry figure he cuts as so equipped. 
The intention of the law is to regulate 
my outward standing, or the esteem 
in which I am held by the community. 
The intention of conscience is to regu- 
late my 


nward standing, or the esteem 


g; 
in which I am held by myself. Law is, 
for the most part, positive or mandato- 
ry. It prescribes certain duties which 
I am to do as the condition of my civic 
protection. Conscience is, for the most 
part, negative or prohibitory in its op- 
eration. It sets before me certain evils 
to be undone or repented of. Thus 
law aims to exalt its subject, or make 
him conventionally righteous; while 
conscience aims to humiliate him, or 
make him ashamed of any righteous- 
hich implies his superiority to 
other men. The animus of law is to 
guarantee the rights of the individual 

encroachment. It pro- 
rom overt injustice on the 
part of all other men. 
cons¢ 


ness W 


against public 
tects me fi 

The animus of 
e, other hand, is to 
guarantee the public against all private 
encroachment. It protects the inter- 


on the 


ience 


est of all other men from the invasion 
of any secret lust or cupidity on my 
part, whereby the common weal might 
suffer The law hedges me 
about with personal sanctity to my own 
and forbids the public 
nly to violate my self-respect ; 


damage. 


imagination, 
wanto 


is only so far forth that I rever- 


and it 
If it did otherwise, — if 
way exposed me to the cupid- 


ence the law. 
in any 


ity of my kind, —I should of course re- 
volt from its allegiance. 


Conscience, 
on the other hand, desecrates me per- 
sonally to my own imagination, by hedg- 
ing all other men about with a superior 
personal sanctity, and binding me under 
pain of spiritual death to respect that 
sanctity. And it is only in this aspect 
If its aim 
were manifestly to justify me as against 
other exalt above the 
neighbor, I should revolt from its alle- 
In a word, the end of the law 


that I venerate conscience. 
men, or me 


giance. 
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is myself, is an individual righteous- 
ness; while that of conscience is my 
neighbor, or a universal righteousness ; 
the aim of the former being at most to 
guarantee just relations between man 
and man, and of the latter to promote 
among men a spirit of mercy or mutual 
forgiveness. 

This profound difference in the scope 
espectively of law and conscience (or 
law human and divine) perfectly ac- 
counts for the change operated in my 
breast between yesterday and to-day. 
A new relation has come about between 
my wife and myself, giving me a mani- 
fest legal advantage of her; and I no 
sooner perceive this advantage and 
dispose myself to pursue it, than the 
hitherto slumbering voice of conscience 
arouses itself, and bids me at all events 
pause before I determine on vindictive 
action. “Take time,” it says; “ give 
the question consideration, at least. 
This poor wife of yours, whose con- 
duct deserves, of course, the deepest 
legal reprobation, is yet by that fact en- 
titled to every good man’s compassion. 
Look to it, therefore, that you deal 
not out to her judgment untempered 
by mercy, under penalty of forfeiting 
yourself a merciful regard when your 
own day of trouble comes.” The read- 
er will see, then, that my action in the 
case supposed between me and my wife 
will probably be determined by the 
degree in which I shall have previously 
harmonized these conflicting interests 
of law and conscience, or justice and 
That 
is to say, if I have habitually allowed 


mercy, in my habitual conduct. 


both motives really to concur in my 
education, my action will be one way, 
and if I have habitually allowed the 
lower or obvious interest to the 
higher and hidden one, my action will 
be directly opposite. In point of fact, 
then, what will it be? Will I accept 
the rehabilitation to which the law in- 


rule 


vites me, at the expense of my guilty 
wife; or will I persistently reject it? 
The reader perceives that I stuc 

keep the question in the first person, 
or take counsel of my own heart exclu- 
sively ; for my purpose is not to dog- 
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matize in the least, or lay down any 
law of action for men, but only to 
e by my proper culture a law 


and 


new 
almighty, 


as any 


} 


old as God 


h yet will be always as fre 


] ’ 
now 


y act 
What practical oblig 


premises ¢ 
my conscience impo 


does 
have sustained 
l I mind ¢ 
. , 
inward holiness 
of marriage 


sutier 


from 
in the viol 


a vindictive a 
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in another as an absolute right, 
or a right underived at every or any 


onsent 


moment from that other’s free « 


living concurrence, is an outra 
to conscience, and entai j 


robation. 


supposed, 
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unerringly obey its proper object. Who  buke of conscience, by consenting to 


can say, then, that my behavior in this press that condemnation home. 
1y not reveal me to the heart The Y he matter, then, in my 
fe in a new character, and fill estimation, is, i 

l anguish that she holy, but j 
wronged me? Buthow- than men commonly 

be, it remains wholly in- most persons 

ind that, while is thought to be a merely inst 
| dependi: g 


1 
a purely 


where 


erson 


: Be a6 : 
be aistinctly u 


\arriage, 


disowning 


towal ls God, 
ermanent out- 
heart refuses ncti at, namely, whi 
between it as the sole actual sour 
ial sentiment. 
moment. 


‘ wal 
IS tne sociai 


my natural m implest expression to which 
same time pe is reducib What, in short, 
myself must outrage my _ original rm-cell which lies at 


1 ° 
>t n 


ultivated human instincts, base of all that we cz society 
enant re- the individual man, or is it tl 
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ily? Clearly the latter alone. The 
individual man is only the inorganic 
protoplasm, so to speak, which goes to 
subsequent cell-formation in the family, 
the tribe, the city, the nation. The 
family itself is the primary organized 
cell out of which society flourishes. 
For society, it must be remembered, 
is exclusively a generic or race phe- 
nomenon in humanity. It organizes 
all mankind in indissoluble unity, or 
gives the race the personality of a man. 
Hence it exacts as a foundation, not 
woman, who of 
course are unprolific, but man and wo- 
man married, that is, united in the fam- 


the individual man or 


ily bond, or with a view to prolifica- 
tion. And what chance of unity would 
exist in the r 

had not been 


fami its offspring 


legitimated by the pre- 

that is, 

if the father and mother were not egza/- 
| 


vious marriage of the parents; 


dy entitled by law to the love and rever- 
I Not unity, but 


the most frightful of all d 


ence of the children? 
scords, name- 
ly, domestic discord, would then be the 
rule of our tenderest human 

in fact, brother would i 
ter, that the sink 
into the squalid and helpless servant 


so domin: 
weaker sex wouk 
of the stronger, until at last every ves- 
tige and tradition of that divine charm 
of privacy which now sanctifies woman 
to man’s imagination, and quickens all 
iad hopelessly dis- 

“his is what woman always 

represents to the imagination of man, a 
self than his own; 


diviner a more pri- 


vate, a more sacred and intimate self 
that wherewith nature endows 
And this is the source of that 


passionate self-surrender he make 


than 
im. 


marrying ; of that passi 

he organizes between him 
baser nature, when he would call 
woman he loves by the sacred name 
wife, or make her invincibly his own. 


Thus if marriage constitute the nor- 


mal type of the sexual relations in hu- 
manity, we may say that the sentiment 
of sex in man is a strictly social and 
not a mere sensual or selfish sentiment, 
and marriage consequently becomes 
lis- 


the very cradle of society. The 
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tinctively generic or race element in 
humanity, unlike that of animality, is 
moral, not physical; is freedom, not 
servitude ; is rationality, not caprice. 
And society consequently, regarded as 
exhibiting the human conscience in 
universal form, or expressing the race 
interest in humanity, has to do with 
man only as a moral or rational being, 
that is to say, as he is under law to his 
father and mother, brother and sister, 
friend and neighbor. Now the family 
alone, in the al 
vides man 


ysence of society, pro- 
with this related, or moral 
and rational, existence; so that mar- 
riage, as alone guaranteeing the family 


rity, may be said to guarantee 


im- 
rity of the human race 

l hat I 

have done 0 ample justice to my 
subject ; but I ink ave at least 
made it clear der that the 
> inheres eminently 

by no means in its 

selfi in other words, that its 
purpose is to educate us out of our ani- 
mal beginnings into a definitely 
And if this be 

we have small cause for 
around us 
awful 


exultation, en look 


contemplate 


we 
the horrors 
institution in its pres- 
sively selfish adminis- 
newspapers for 
l say that marriage 
sunk so low 
} 


become 


had 
¢ 


to have 


the baser 


the 
classes exclu- 
no one any longer really 

f with 


1 
the outer cove 


some sordid 


ruffian, steeped 
1 


rt 
bauchery, whose lust of blood 
finds an easy victim in hi protected 
wife, or fancied paramour 


wife. The ily original inequality 
known to the human race is that of the 
sexes, and marriage in annulling this 
forever sanctifies weakness to the re- 
gard of the strong, or makes true man- 
hood to consist no longer in force, but 
in gentleness. But who, according to 


our newspapers, are the men that are 


now most forward to vindicate in their 
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precious persons the honor of mar- 
riage? Are they not for the most part 
men, notoriously, of profligate antece- 
dents, who are much more disposed to 
live yt society, as things go, than to 
live for it? And what a stunning farce 
it is that heaven and earth should be 
1, every other day, to render 
to such caitiffs as these what they are 
What 
good man, what man who ever felt 
a breath of true reverence for mar- 
riage not abhor to 
think of its hallowed name being pros- 
tituted to such vile 
It revolts all 


convulsec 


pleased to consider justice! 


in his soul, does 
issues as these? 
one’s instincts of God’s 
goodness to suppose that any essential 
discrepancy can exist between the in- 
as that I, for 
example, can ever be really harmed by 


terests of man and man: 


freedom to 
do as he pleases, or really profited by 
his rtial 


any other person’s entire 


For 


that absolutely no 


restraint. every man 


who inks knows 


conflict of interests exists among men, 
es not grow out of some mere- 
ed or conventional inequality 
they are subject, and which 
instantly disappear by voiding 
lity, or releasing the parties 
And we 


» our 


h other’s thraldom. 
VW 


from ea 
may as well, 


therefore, make vu] 
ls to it at once—for we shall be 


d to do so sooner or later —that 


which makes itself the partisan 
’ exclusively 
of their associated, interests may call 
itself divine it pleases, but it has no 
real claim whateve the conscien- 
reverence of mankind. 


put on 


110us 


It may 


and array it- 


solemn airs, 
at tinsel majesty it will, no 
he le deceived by it, or will 
entertain anything but an inter- 
regard for it. Men will make 
i their 
selfish or merely prudential ends; but 
L, 


course to promote 


every upri man will scorn to endue 


Nothing, 


himself in righteousness. 
} 


I am persuaded, but the active influence 


and operation of such a law, professing 


to ¢ laicate betweer man and 


and not, as 


man, 
it ought to do, exclusively 
between every individual man on the 
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one hand, and our infirm traditional 
civilization on the other, accounts for 
the beastly lasciviousness, the loath- 
some adulteries, and bloody revenges 
which disfigure our existing manners. 
For no man is wiser than the commu- 
nity of men of which he is an atom; 
and if the community tolerate a law 
which distinguishes between the inter- 
ests of husband and wife, or makes 
either primarily responsible to. the 
other, and not both alike exclusively 
responsible to society, then we may 
depend upon it, every man of simply 
defective culture, much more every 
man in whose breast the social senti- 
ment has been precluded by a vicious 
life, will be sure to take this inhuman 
communism for of ac- 
tion and see in the law, whenever his 
bad enemy, 
but the accomplice of his implacable 
lusts. 


his own rule 


occasion arises, not the 


Does any of my readers doubt these 
things? Is there any intelligent read- 
er of this magazine who can persuade 
himself that the interests of society, 
in any just sense of that much-abused 


word, were involved, for example, in 
any conceivable issue to the most re- 
cent conspicuous divorce suit in New 
York? 


in fact, to our social well-being, but, on 


It is of absolutely no moment, 
the contrary, a very great prejudice to 
it, that any particular person should be 
convicted at any time, or acquitted at 
any time, upon a charge of lying, theft, 
adultery, or murder; and our judiciary, 
regarded as the voucher of society, or 
of a plenary divine righteousness in 
the earth, acts, as it seems to me, with 
impertinence in 
strength 


ti 


t10ons. 


sheer wasting its 

in these frivolous perquisi- 
For what you want, supremely, 
to do with every man, is to qualify him 
at last for human society; and how can 
you do this, save in so far as you gradu- 
ally exempt him from all allegiance to 
outward law, or a law with exclusively 
outward sanctions, — those of hope and 
fear, — and accustom him instead to the 
law of his own nature, which acknowl- 
edges only the inward sanctions, posi- 
tive and negative, of his own unforced 
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self-respect and unaffected 


? Pray tell me then 
Sa ig : 


Iness it 


tempt 


y man’s wife ymmur 


woman’s husband, | 


self - con- 


, my reader, 


has either 


committed 


aqacuitery 


and s 


victed or legally 


What 


woman to 


.s E 
righteousness. soc! 


any man or 
l of a transacti 


rsonal, and 


DOS 
iove, could ever 


Inco! 
mnat 
*rson ; 


pose one to put the mildest interpre- 
tation upon any afparent criminality 
in another, to mitigate rather than 
heighten every evidence of 


f- misconduct 
which to a baser mind would afford a 


presumption of guilt. 
But let my reader settle this point as 


he may, I insist upon it that the law, re- 
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garded as the earthly palladium of divine 
ic fast 


justice t forfeiting its 


no 


’ ancient re- 
wn, iduously ministering 


a friv 


olous and 
Soci -Ef 


malignant self-love. 


epeat, 


What alone 
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And how O} 
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He appealed to the tra- 
sanctity which the law enjoys 
not with any view to 
peaceful and loving spirit, 
LV Lil himself 


letter gave. him, to 


of the power 
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piess wile 
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he myplain 
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bec use 


fication of the unsuspected 


t among us which con- 


under the sanctions of re- 
police, and yet degrades our 
into fot 


occasion of 


obscene effluence unmatched by any 


] } ] . 
brotnels 1 


Vv 


amples 


n 
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HN 


I have ob- 


And 


sly no interest either in these ex- 


n the land. 


themselves, save as they enforce 


ceneral argument, which is that no 


¢ 


possible discredit could ever befall the 
administration of justice among us, if 
would 
their great 

ocial and not a 


spirit ; that is to say, which is 


: , 
only magistrates compre- 
of 


hend office, 
which 
selfish 
spir it 


towards this, that, 


never a of petty condemnation 


the other man, 


but of the freest justificatic 


of all 


intention, of course, to hint 


frankest 
mankind. I 

that 
has not always ] 

to the i 

socie 


All I 


vetting 


want 


different from 
+ al ] ™ 
meant. It has all along 
stituted or conventional order an 
order was to | 


men, and this 


tained at whatever cost 


vidual man; 
of his utmost physical and moral 
radation. People no long 


extravagant estimate upon ou 


organization. Our existing civili 


seems now very dear 
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short, 1S 


erests essentially repugt 


and ju 

been so long 
bi vith wrath ree 
of man which 
principle j 

} + 


. ° 
roti peace to ecvel I 


upon their 


terest 
fello 


. ; a : 
owship. Every day an in 
number of persons reject our crué 


ization as a finality of God’s | 


upon earth. Every day bi 


1p irn 
t 


viction deeper in men’s bosoms, that 


there is no life of man on so 


poor and abject, whose purification and 
nfinitely near- 


the heart of 


sanctification are not an 
er and dearer object to 
God than the welfare of any Paris, any 
London, any New York extant. And 
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this rising preponderance of the human 
sentiment in consciousness over the 
personal one is precisely what ac- 
counts for the growing disrespect into 
which our legal administration is fall- 
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ing, and precisely what it must try to 
mould itself upon, if it would recover 
again the lost ground to which its fidel- 
ity to the old ideas is constantly sub- 
jecting it. 
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Maprip, January, 1870. 
HE Revolution of September has 
not made the progress that its 
sanguine friends had hoped. The vic- 
tory was so prompt and perfect, from 
the moment that Admiral Topete or- 
dered his band to strike up the hymn 
of Riego on the deck of the Zaragoza, 
in the bay of Cadiz, to the time when 
the special train from San Sebastian 
to Bayonne crossed the French fron- 
tier with Madame de Bourbon and 
other light baggage, that the world 
looked naturally for very rapid and 
sweeping work in the open path of re- 
form. 
better. There were too many generals 
at the bridge of Alcolea to warrant any 
one in expecting the political millenni- 


The world ought to have known 


um to follow immediately upon the flight 
of the dishonored dynasty. We must do 
the generals the justice to say that they 
left no one long in doubt as to their in- 
tentions. Prim had not been a week 
in Madrid, when he wrote to the editor 
of the “ Gaulois,” announcing the pur- 
pose of himself and his companions to 
establish in Spain a constitutional mon- 
archy. The fulfilment of this promise 
has been thus far pursued with reasona- 
The Pro- 
visional Government elected monarchi- 
cal Cortes and framed a monarchical 
Constitution. 


ble activity and steadiness. 


They duly crushed the 
Republican risings in Cadiz and Cata- 
lonia, and promptly judged and shot 
such impatient patriots as they could 
find. They have unofficially offered 
the crown of the Spains to all the un- 
employed princes within reach of their 
diplomacy. It is hard to say what 


A SPANISH 


REPUBLIC. 


more they could have done to establish 
their monarchy. 

Yet the monarchy is no more consol- 
idated than it was when the triumvirs 
laid their bald heads together at Alco- 
lea and agreed to find another king for 
Spain. The reforms they have incor- 
porated into the Constitution have not 
been enough to conciliate the 
naturally 
measures. The 
forced, partly 


popular 


spirit, distrustful of 
government ha 
by its 
partly by the fatality of events, 

an attitude of tyranny and repression 
which 


own 


recalls the worst days of the 
banished race. The fine words of the 
proved too fine for 


Revolution have 
daily use. 
The fullest 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 
at the civil uproar the 
Cortes gave them up to the discreti 
of the Law 
established as the sole rule and crite- 
rion of action. 


ht 


individual rights 


first 


government. was to 


But the most arbitrary 


and cruel sentences are written on 
drum-heads still vibrating with the roll 
of battle. The death-penalty was to be 
abolished. But the shadow of the gal- 
lows and the smoke of the fusillade are 
spread over half of Spain. The army 

reduced, and the 
just asked the 
eighty thousand men. The 


to be emancipated; and Porto 


was to be 


govern- 
ment has Cortes for 
colonies 
were 
Rico stands in the Cortes vainly beg- 
ging for reforms, while Cuba seems 
bent upon destroying with her own 
hands the hateful wealth and beauty 
which so long have lured and rewarded 


her tyrants. 
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Among the plans and promises of 
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rounded 
condemnation of the system, from the 


the Revolution 


slavery; a 


was abolition of 


few periods in 
ready pen of the Minister of Ultramar, 
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committee 


have recently Ga- 


zette, and a 
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nothing re 
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t and speech 
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yy universal 
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ppr Sones 
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ituation changes for the 
Revolution of September 


to history merely as a mu- 


hich now exists 


Xepublicans, 
arty 


propagan- 


form the which 


appeals to a frank and public 
da. The other factions, having little 
or no support in the body of 
ple, resort to their 
of ruse and combination. 
] 


nas 


the peo- 
traditional tactics 
The reaction 
never been so busy as to-day. 
are flit- 
ting constantly from Paris to Madrid. 
The old partisans of Isabel 


Emissaries of the Bourbons 


II., who 
have failed to receive the 
treason from the new government, are 
returning to their first allegiance. A 
leading journal of Madrid supports the 
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Prince of Asturias for the throne, with 
a Montpensier regency. This is a bait 
thrown out to the Union Liberals, who 
are gradually drifting away from the 
late coalition. Don Carlos is watching 
on the border for another demonstra- 
tion in his favor, his young wife’s 
and 
the 
reaction are hovering over the agoniz- 


ing quarry of the 


diamonds bartered for powder 


ae : : 
lead. All the ravening birds of 


commonwealth, wait- 
ing for the hour to strike. 

Of course, it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that evils bred of centuries of 
misrule can 


be extirpated at once. 


leading men of Spain, they can 
ever be reformed. 
In all nations, the engine which is 


+ + 


most dangerous to liberty, most de- 


structive of national prosperity, is the 
army. osed 
of men and officers exempt from hu- 


man faults 


If it were comp 


ling 


g 
and vices, inaccessible to 
temptation, and incapable of wrong, it 
would be at best a collection of sting- 
less drones, consumers that produce 


nothing, men in the vigor of youth 
But 


spirit of Spain is probably 


} » } _ re 8 | 
condemned to barren idleness. 
he army 
+} +3 ] ] 
the worst in the world. 


+ 
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In other coun- 
ries the 


] 1 


army is not much worse than 
useless. It is distinguished by its me- 


chanical, automatic 


law. It is the boast of the 


obedience to 

j army of 
France, for instance, that it never 
prevents revolutions. It 


carried out the c up a@’état of Decem- 


nakes nor 
ber, but it was not in the conspiracy 
that planned it. army received 
orders regularly issued by the Minister 
of War, and executed them. In 1848 
the army exchanged fraternal salutes 
with volunteers ;_ but 
took no part in or against the émezte, 
except when bidden. 
army, from 


the victorious 
But the Spanish 
general to corporal, is pen- 
etrated with the poison of conspiracy. 
With the exception of the engineers, 
who still preserve some spirit of disci- 
pline, and who call themselves with 
proud humility “The Lambs,” there is 


not a regiment in the service that can- 
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vhere; and if advancement lags, 


they listen to the voice of the opposi- 
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tion charmer, charm he never so gross- 
ly. The government cannot complain. task for the errors of his pretendé 
The line of precedents is unbroken. ministers, the liberal speakers who op 
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personality of its captain. He has ab- 
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1ve shown that they counted it 
matter to die for it. A large 


is probably true. A majority of Span- 
iards are indifferent, and vote with 
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Gothic, Asturian, and Castilian, made 
a great nation, in the slow accretion of 
centuries, out of strange and wavering 
provinces. In those ages of the con- 
querors it was natural that full worship 
and l 

upon the person of the 
It was a 
policy that formed the modern king- 


dom of Spain. Its 


be concentrated 
king and leader. 
] 
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authority shoul 


destructive 
: Re 
herce reigious 
bigotry drove out the Moors, and thus 
and 


banks of 


annihilated all scientific 


sive agriculture. 
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the 
Guadalquiver avenge every year with 
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fever and pestilence the wrongs of that 
industrious race who could turn those 
marshy flats into an Oriental 


garden. 
The same spirit expelled the Jews, and 
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id red house on a rocky shore, don’t know as I do at my time of life,” 


h a fisherman’s blue boat rock- responded the spinster. “T rather guess 
he bay, and two white sails my day for chances is gone by.” 
far ‘away over the water. “ You ain’t such a dreadful 


1e, shining sky; and be- er than I am, though,” replied Mrs. 


sight old- 


blue, shining sea. Davids, reflectively 
2ms clever to have a pleasant “Not so old by two full 
id Mrs. Davids, sighing. turned Miss Tame, -ay 
Davids said everything with a smart pinch of snuff, 
10w she wiped her eyes also touched the 
ico apron. She was a wo- and did it good. : 
a complexion like faded sea- ing out for opportunities y 
seemed always pitying her- pose.” 
Mrs. Davids sighed evasively. ‘“ We 
> said she, “I have had can’t tell what is before us. There is 
My husband is buried more than one man in want of a wife.” 
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was very careful not to commit myself, Doolittle, her cheeks flaming up like a 
and I am very glad I didn’t.” He  sumach in October. 

smiled as he reflected on his judicious * But had n’t you better take a little 
wariness. “ But, however, : contin- time to think it over? Ma’ be it come 
ued, “I might as well finish up thi sudden to you,” pleaded Captain Ben. 
yes ; 
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